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new book announcements 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


THE PROCESS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By Harrincton V. IncHam, University of California, Los Angeles; and 
Leonore R. Love, Los Angeles Psychiatric Services, Community Division. 
270 pages, $5.00. 


An exceptionally well-organized, clear, and sound introduction to psychotherapy 
for the professional student. Primarily descriptive, the work shows what occurs in 
psychotherapy. The authors analyze the dynamic forces present in all psycho- 
therapy and clarify and relate psychotherapeutic principles in use. The book in- 
tegrates contributions from various different theoretical approaches, and discusses in 
detail the process set in motion whenever one individual undertakes the psycho- 
logical treatment of another. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO HUMAN AFFAIRS 


New second edition 


By J. Srantey Gray, University of Georgia. McGraw-Hut Series in Psychol- 
ogy. 581 pages, $6.00. 


A revision of Psychology in Human Affairs, this text remains essentially the same 
in purpose and tone, but is cémpletely modernized. An introduction to application 
of psychology in more than twenty fields, each chapter presents uses and factual 
data on a specific field. The book also includes methodology of research in these 
various fields. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
New fifth edition 


By Watrer Dit Scort, Northwestern University; Roperrt C. CLoruter, 
Rutgers University; and Wiitxt1am R. Spriecer, University of Texas. 685 
pages, $6.50. 


This comprehensive new revision eliminates outdated material and brings the text 
completely up to date. A new chapter on “Personnel Management as a Coordinat- 
ing Function” has been added to complete this outstanding outline of principles, 
— and instruments in the important relationships between management and 
workers. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street . New York 36, N. Y. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


NEWS FROM BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


General economic picture: Economic readjustment is af- 
fecting additional labor market areas, according to report of 
Robert Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, before 
its Federal Advisory Council. In January of this year there was 
only one major area of labor shortage as against four in January 
of last year. There were 49 major areas of balanced labor supply 
this January, and 67 last year. Major areas of moderate labor 
surplus rose from 60 to 79. Areas of substantial labor surplus 
went up from 18 to 20. In week ended January 16, 1954, there 
were almost 450,000 initial claims for unemployment insurance and 
almost 2 million weeks of unemployment claimed. This is increase 
of about 75 per cent over same week of 1953 for initial claims, 
and increase of ebout 65 per cent in weeks of unemployment 
claimed. Nonagricultural placements by State employment offices 
for last December were somewhat less than 378,000, as compared 
with 467,000 for same month of previous year. Farm equipment in- 
dustry has been hit hard because of drop in farm income. This, as 
well as reduction in automobile production has hurt foundry in- 
dustry. Textiles and other soft goods have been affected. Mate- 
rials and equipment connected with home building and furnishings, 
including electronic equipment such as television and radio sets 
have slipped somewhat. 

Placement service for professional societies: United States 
Employment Service conducted placement services at joint annual 
conferences of American Economic Association, American Statistical 
Association, and four related associations in facilities provided 
by them. Some 450 applicants registered for placement and more 
than 221 institutions, agencies, or firms placed orders for 
workers. Since meetings took place in Washington, interviewers 
were drawn from District of Columbia and national offices. 

Dictionary of Agricultural Occupations: Bureau has just 
issued for first time a separate volume on Agricultural Oc-— 
cupations as part of Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Volume 
was designed to expand and bring up to date coverage of agricul- 
tural jobs currently contained in DOT. New volume contains 400 
new and revised definitions as well as some new definitions in 
activities closely related to agriculture. You can get this 
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volume for 50 cents from Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


PERSPECTIVE ON INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Living standard goes up: Some interesting facts on our 
rising standard of living were disclosed in a recent talk by Ewan 
Clague, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics. In 195l, 54 per 
cent of all non-farm families owned their own homes, compared with 
41 per cent in 1940. In all occupied dwelling units, almost 95 
per cent had electric light compared with less than 80 per cent in 
1940; 80 per cent had mechanical refrigeration, almost double the 
44 per cent in 1940; almost 75 per cent had installed tub or 
shower compared with about 60 per cent in 1940. Private passenger 
car registrations in 1950 showed that there was about one for 
every 4 persons in the population, compared to one for every 5 in 
1940. During same decade, number of telephones increased from 17 
to 28 for every 100 persons in the population. Number of TV sets 
per hundred persons increased from 7 in 1950 to 17 in 1953. 

Rise in earnings: In 1934-1936 the average income of a4 
worker's family with average size of 3.8 persons was $1,524. In 
1950, average income for family of 3.4 persons was $3,872. Of 
course, this doesn't take into consideration shrinkage in value of 
dollar. Increase in net spendable average weekly earnings of 
production workers in manufacturing with 3 dependents between 1939 
and 1952 was 4l,per cent with value of dollar held constant. 

Consumer expenditures: In general, as earnings of wage 
earners go up, so do their expenditures for non-essentials. In 
1934-1936 a worker spent 57 per cent of his earnings for food, 
housing, heat, and utilities; the percentages had dropped to 48 
for these essentials by 1950. Proportionately, expenditures rose 
for semi—processed foods prepared at home, meals eaten away from 
home, heavy durables in house furnishings, auto transportation, 
radios and television, medical care. Expenditures declined per- 
centage-—wise for most foods prepared at home, shelter, and utili- 
ties. Expenditures for apparel and personal care remained about 
the same. 
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HOW STUDENTS PERCEIVE 
the role 


QUESTION which seems appropriate to 
raise at this stage in the development 
of the discipline of counseling is one which 
asks if people outside this discipline per- 
ceive us as we perceive ourselves. Have 
they followed us in our evolution from the 
traditional form of vocational counseling of 
the early 1900's to the concept of counseling 
which we hold today? One observation 
which seems safe to make about any disci- 
pline whose major concern is working with 
people is that the scope of operation of a 
member of the discipline is probably as 
dependent upon what people think he can 
do as upon what he has been trained to do. 
It seems safe to assume that the functions 
potential ‘clients perceive the tounselor as 
performing, which have value for them as 
clients, will operate to determine the type 
of problem or problems which they will 
present to the counselor, and further, on 
which they will accept assistance from the 
counselor. That is, clients will involve the 
counselor in those situations in which he 
is perceived as being able to make an accept- 
able contribution. Within the counseling 
situation if the counselor moves out of this 
framework he can likely expect resistance 
from his client. It is a common experience 
among counselors that the upon-entrance- 
into-counseling expectancies of the client 
play a* major role in determining the prob- 
lem areas within which the client will feel 
free to accept assistance from the counselor. 

The possibility of students’ perceptions 
of the counselor controlling the types of 
problems with which they would approach 
a counselor stimulated this investigator to 
attempt to determine those areas in which 
students would seek the counselor's assist- 


Ciaupe W. Grant is Director of the Graduate 
Guidance Program at Syracuse University. 
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Information of this nature would 
point up how students look at counselors. 
The writer chose to conduct this study at 


ance. 


the high school level. Nine schools par- 
ticipated in the study. These schools were 
chosen on the following bases: (1) each 
school employed the equivalent of two full- 
time counselors, (2) each school had a repu- 
table guidance program which had been in 
operation for at least a ten-year period, and 
(3) the same counselors had been employed 
in the school for at least three years. The 
schools were located in widely separated sec- 
tions of central New York. The senior class 
of each school totaled over 160 but less than 
150. The study was limited to senior stu- 
dents in high school to insure that they 
would have had as much opportunity as 
provided by their particular school to be- 
come acquainted with the counselors. 

To obtain an indication of students’ per- 
ceptions of the areas in which the counselor 
could provide acceptable assistance to them 
the writer tried to determine those areas of 
students’ experiences in which it occurred 
to them that the counselor could give ac- 
cepted assistance. An open-end question- 
naire was constructed consisting of nine 
situations. For each situation the subjects 
were asked to choose three persons in order 
of preference from whom they would like 
assistance, or with whom they would discuss 
phases of the problem involved in that par- 
ticular situation. The questionnaires were 
not signed. In each case they were ad- 
ministered and collected by students in the 
school in which the study was being con- 
ducted. Students administering the ques- 
tionnaire were briefed on procedures. All 
questionnaires in any one school were ad- 
ministered during the same class hour. No 
member of the faculty participated in the 
study. 
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Two examples of items included in the 
questionnaire are as follows: 


1. I feel that the person who would be of most help 
to me in planning for a vocation is: 


First choice 


Second choice 


Third choice 


2. At those times when I do not understand why I 
behave as I do, I might feel better if I talked 
with: 


First choice 


Second choice 


Third choice 


Participants were instructed to refer to 
teachers, counselors, principal, etc. (school 
personnel) by name and to all others as 
friend, uncle, parent, minister, etc. 

The nine situations in the questionnaire 
were grouped into three areas for compara- 
tive analysis. These areas are: (1) educa- 
tional planning area, (2) vocational plan- 
ning area, and (3) personal-emotional area. 
Responses were segregated into three cate- 
gories according to the choice made by the 
respondee: (1) counselor, (2) other school 
personnel, and (3) non-school people. 

Differences which existed between any 
one school and the group average proved 
to be minor. For this reason, only averaged 
data for the nine schools are presented here. 
TABLE | compares the choices made by stu- 
dents in the areas of educational planning, 
vocational planning, and _personal-emo- 


tional against the categories of counselor, 
other school personnel, and non-school 
people. Looking at the first choice only, 
it is obvious that the students on their first 
choice perceive the counselor as giving 
acceptable assistance in the categories of 
vocational and educational planning, but 
not as being able to give acceptable as- 
sistance in the personal-emotional area. 


TABLE 2 


Preferences of Students in the Nine Schools for 

Persons in School and Out of School from Whom 

They Would Like Assistance in the Three Desig- 

nated Areas. (First, second, and third choices— 
reported in percentages) 


Educational Vocational Personal- 
Planning Planning Emotional 


Counselor 
Ist choice 62 50 4 
2nd choice 18 19 6 
Srd choice ll 6 
Other school personnel 
Ist choice, 2 4 21 
2nd choice 29 18 21 
3rd choice 27 17 22 
Non-school people 
Ist choice 36 46 75 
* 2nd choice 53 63 73 
$rd choice 62 75 72 


It is interesting to note that as a problem 
moves away from being almost entirely a 
school problem non-school people play a 
much greater role in decision making of 
school youth. Sixty-two per cent of the 
students sampled listed the counselor as the 
one they would approach first for assistance 
in working out their educational programs 
and making plans for further study. Only 
4 per cent would approach the counselor 
first with more personalized behavior prob- 
lems. Non-school people were preferred 
36 per cent of the time in educational plan- 
ning, 46 per cent in vocational planning, 
and 75 per cent in the personal-emotional 
area. The persons listed most frequently 
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in the personal-emotional area were friends, 
parent, and doctor in that order. Other 
school personnel seem to play a minor role 
in educational and vocational planning. 

In interpreting these data it must be re- 
membered in each case that two counselors 
were being contrasted against all other 
school personnel combined and against all 
non-school people combined. While five 
times as great a percentage of students pre- 
ferred help from other school personnel on 
their first choice rather than the counselor 
in the personal-emotional area, there were 
over 20 times as many other school person- 
nel from whom they might receive help. 
Nevertheless, it is quite clear that the coun- 
selor is not seen by students as being an ef- 
fective or at least an acceptable source of 
help in the broad area of personal-emotional 
problems. 

The second and third choice categories 
merely emphasize the observation apparent 
from the first choice. 

It is readily observable that the high 
school seniors in these nine central New 
York high schools perceive the counselor as 
being most able to make acceptable con- 
tributions to them in the vocational and 
educational planning areas. Students failed 
to see the counselor, or other school person- 
nel as playing much of a role in their per- 
sonal-emotional problems. It is also obvi- 


ous that out-of-school people with unknown 
levels of competence play an important role 
in decisions made by high school youth. 
Other school personnel seem to play a minor 
role in the educational and vocational plan- 
ning areas. Non-school people “are sought 
out” in each of the three areas studied and 
especially in the personal-emotional area. 
It is evident that at present the counselor is 
not thought of as the one to approach for 
help with a problem of a personal nature. 
Although one might argue that counselors 
in these schools must not impress students 
as being particularly understanding indi- 
viduals, a more warranted conclusion would 
seem to be that the counseling role is de- 
fined in these schools as one primarily con- 
cerned with vocational and educational 
planning. 

If one of the objectives behind the promo- 
tion of counseling in the secondary schools 
is to increase the level of effective living of 
those people who go through our schools, it 
seems apparent that in addition to con- 
stantly working for higher ethical standards 
and other evidences of increasing profes- 
sionalization, one of our major concerns 
must be in the promotion of the counselor 
and his counseling (not miscellaneous) serv- 
ices to school personnel and to potential 
clients. 


TO SEEM OR TO BE? 


One of the important aspects of the pecuniary measure of success is seen in 

the “externalization” of our lives. We are more anxious to seem than to be. 

We strive for baubles and geegaws and gimcracks, good clothes and shiny 

cars, rather than for contentment, fundamental culture, and appreciation of 

real beauty. Not knowing how to spend our time, we take what satisfaction we 
can in spending our money.—John Ise in Economics. 
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undertaken to determine whether or not 
one of our techniques of vocational guid- 
ance really would produce the effect that 
we hoped it would. The results indicate 
that it did. 

Cuony [/] taught a course in Job Finding 
and Job Orientation to an experimental 
group of high school seniors in Geneva, 
N. Y. One year after graduation he com- 
pared them with an equated control group 
from the same class of the same school. The 
students who had had the course were better 
satisfied with their jobs than those who had 
not had the course. The combined annual 
earnings of the experimental group ex- 
ceeded those of the control group by $7,719; 
the course cost $1,542. 


T HIS IS A REPORT of experimental research, 


The Course 


The course included a survey of employ- 
ment opportunities in the local job market, 
practice in filling-in. applications for em- 
ployment, practice job interviews with local 
employers, discussions with employers and 
union representative of the problems of be- 
ginning workers, and related instruction in 
how to choose and get a job and how to keep 
it. Adapted to local conditions, the course 
followed the basic principles described in 
Group Guidance [2]. 

The course was taught during the sec- 
ond term of 1950-1951 by Dr. Cuony, who 
is Head of the Guidance Department at 
Geneva. During the experimental period 
it was offered without credit. 


~ Epwarp R. Cuony is head of the Guidance De- 
artment at Geneva, New York. Rospert Hoppock 
is Professor of Education at New York University. 


Job Course Pays Off 


EDWARD R. CUONY and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Students in both the experimental and 
control groups received the individual coun- 
seling and other guidance services available 
to all students in the school. The students 
in the experimental group asked for and 
received more counseling than the controls. 
This research is therefore, in part, an 
evaluation of the class sessions. Since this 
additional counseling would not have oc- 
curred if the course had not been taught, the 
reader may, if he wishes, regard this addi- 
tional counseling as a part of the course. 


Equating the Groups 
The usual method of equating groups on 
age, intelligence, achievement, economic 
Status, etc., was rejected because of the in- 
herent weaknesses described by Travers [#4]. 
This method of equating demands the as- 
sumption that we know all of the important 
variables which might affect our criteria, 
and that we can equate on all of them. 
How dubious is this assumption is indicated 
by the fact that we seldom even attempt to 
equate on personality or mental health or 
motivation or work habits, because these 
characteristics are so difficult to measure. 
The groups for this experiment were 
equated by a method that requires an even 
more dubious assumption, but the assump- 
tion was pre-tested. All seniors who in- 
tended to go to college were eliminated. 
The remaining students were divided by 
sex. Within the sex groups they were ar- 
ranged alphabetically and numbered con- 
secutively. All even-numbered students 
went in the experimental group; all odd- 
numbered students in the control group. 
Then we assumed that these groups would 


Results: greater job satisfaction and increased earnings 
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be well enough equated to show no signifi- 
cant differences in earnings or in job satis- 
faction, one year after graduation, if both 
groups were treated alike. 

The course was taught to the experimen- 
tal group which contained 44 students at 
the beginning of the year. By the end of 
the experiment, 9 of these students had 
been eliminated because they dropped out 
of school, entered military service, or mar- 
ried and withdrew from the labor market. 
The control group also started with 44 
students and also lost 9 for similar reasons. 
The final comparison of results was based 
‘upon the 35 remaining members of each 


group. 
Pre-testing the Assumption 


To test the assumption that the experi- 
mental and control groups were properly 
equated, the graduates of a preceding class 
were followed up twenty weeks after gradua- 
tion. Responses. from college students, 
from married women who were not in the 
labor market, and from persons in military 
service were eliminated. The remaining 
responses were divided into two groups as 
described in the preceding paragraphs. No 
one in either group had had the course in 
Job Finding and Job Orientation because 
the course had not yet been offered. The 
two groups were compared on job satis- 
faction and earnings. There were negli- 
gible differences which did not approach 
either statistical or practical significance. 
Evidently these groups were equated on all 
important variables that might affect the 
criteria, or any inequalities canceled each 
other out. 

To further test the assumption, another 
preceding class, which had been out of 
school for 74 weeks, was similarly followed 
up and divided and the groups compared. 
Again only negligible differences appeared. 

To test the assumption still further, a 
third class, which had been out of school for 
133 weeks, was similarly followed up and 
divided and the groups compared. For 
the third time, only negligible differences 
appeared. 

These pre-tests do not prove that a fourth 
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class, similarly divided while still in school, 
would produce two groups as well equated 
as were the groups from the preceding 
classes. We must still assume that our ex- 
perimental and control groups were prop- 
erly equated. We must also assume that the 
9 students who dropped out of each group 
during the course of the experiment did 
not change the equality of the groups 
enough to invalidate our experiment. 
These are still assumptions, but we think 
we can now make these assumptions with 
more confidence than we could if we had 
followed the more conventional equating 
procedure. 
The Criteria 

After the course in Job Finding and Job 
Orientation had been taught to the experi- 
mental group and not to the control group, 
after both groups had graduated and been 
out of school for a year, the two groups were 
compared on job satisfaction and earnings. 

Earnings were defined as the mean annual 
take-home pay, after deductions for social 
security and withholding taxes. 

Job satisfaction was defined as the mean 
score on Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction Blank 
No. 5 [3]. 


The Results in Job Satisfaction 


The mean job satisfaction score of the 
experimental group was 22.14, of the con- 
trol group 20.09. Statistically, the proba- 
bility is 99 to | that this difference was not 
due to chance. What this difference means 
in practical terms may be illustrated by the 
responses to certain questions: 

Twenty-seven per cent more of the experi- 
mental group said they liked their jobs. 

Thirty-three per cent fewer of the experi- 
mental group said they had thought seri- 
ously about changing their current jobs. 

Sixty per cent fewer of the experimental 
group said they would like to change both 
their jobs and their occupations. 


The Results in Earnings 


The average student in the experimental 
group earned a total of $1,950 during his 
first year after graduation from high school, 
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while the average student in the control 
group earned $1,729. The probability is 94 
to 6 that this difference was not due to 
chance. 

The superior annual earnings of the stu- 
dents who had the course reflect both a 
higher average weekly pay check and a 
slightly larger number of weeks employed. 
In other words, there was slightly less un- 
employment among the experimental group. 


The Course Pays Off 


The combined annual earnings of the ex- 
perimental group were $68,240; of the con- 
trol group $60,521. Thus the students who 
had the course earned $7,719 more than 
those who did not have the course. 

The total cost of teaching the course, 
including both instruction and overhead, 
was estimated at $1,542. This estimate was 
reached by charging the course with two- 
fifths of a teacher's salary for one term, and 
two-fifths of the average overhead cost per 
teacher per term. The teacher's salary was 
assumed to be $5,000 a year. 

If we may conclude that the superior 
carnings of the experimental group were 
caused by the course in Job Finding and 
Job Orientation, then a community invest- 
ment of $1,542 in this course enabled these 
students to earn $7,719 more than they 
would have earned without the course. If 


INSTITUTIONS SHAPE BEHAVIOR 


If we are interested in human behavior, we need first of all to understand the 


these additional earnings may be considered 
a community asset, then the community 
collected a profit of $6,177 on an investment 
of $1,542, and simultaneously produced a 
group of young workers who were better 
satisfied with their jobs. 


Full Report 


A detailed report [/] of this experiment, 
including a full description of the course 
and all of the experimental data, will be 
available from the Microfilm Library, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, after November 1, 1954. 
Original copies of the report will be filed 
in the libraries of New York University and 
the United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Edward R. Cuony, Head, Guid- 
ance Department, Geneva High School, 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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institutions that are provided in any society. For human behavior will take 
the forms those institutions suggest, even to extremes of which the observer, 
deep-dyed in the culture of which he is a part, can have no intimation.—Ruth 
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Assisting Youth Adjustment 
In Elementary Schools 


HAT IS BEING done in guidance on the 
elementary school level? Are ele- 


mentary teachers and supervisors satisfied 
with current guidance practices? What 
changes do they desire in practice? At least 
a partial answer to these questions is found 
in a recently completed study sponsored by 
the National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers. 

Interest in answers to such questions as 
these was manifest at the 1950 Minneapolis 
conference of this association, as the con- 
ferees sought to discover ways and means to 
further develop guidance services, coordi- 
nated and integrated at all levels of educa- 
tional systems. It was concluded by this 
group that there was little or no factual 
information available concerning guidance 
services and practices in the elementary 
schools; that any attempt to bring forth sug- 
gestions and recommendations should be 
based upon findings from scientific and 
systematic investigation; and that any pre- 
mature exposition on this matter would lack 
the proper professional standards which this 
aspect of education should command. 

A committee, consisting of Guy Tollerud, 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services for 
Minnesota; Roland Ross, State Supervisor 
of Guidance Services, Iowa; and chairman, 
S. C. Hulslander, Counselor Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was appointed to con- 
duct appropriate studies in this area. 

As a result of committee deliberation it 
was decided that the first step should be 
a status and opinion study to obtain re- 
actions suggestions from _ persons 
actively engaged in elementary education. 

Such a study was therefore launched in 
cooperation with state departments of edu- 
cation and local schools, entitled, A Na- 


’ S. C. Hutstanper is a Counselor Trainer at the 
University of Michigan School of Fducation. 
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tional Study of Existing and Recommended 
Practices for Assisting Youth Adjustment in 
Selected Elementary Schools of the United 
States. 

While it is not the purpose to include all 
of the findings in this article an attempt will 
be made to present, in summary form, some 
of the more important items. 

Data for the study were obtained from 
six hundred eleven schools located in nine- 
teen states, and representing over ten thou- 
sand elementary school teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. An analysis of these 
schools shows that 63 per cent have kinder- 
gartens; 100 per cent, grades one through 
six; 61 per cent, seventh grade; and 56 per 
cent, eighth grade. 

Specialized Personnel 

The first aspect of the study, dealing with 
the extent of specialized personnel now on 
the school staff or available to the school on 
a full or part-time basis for guidance pur- 
poses, indicates the following: Approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the schools have the 
services of a visiting teacher while nearly 
35 per cent are served by a school counselor. 
Services of school psychologists are available 
to nearly 33 per cent of the schools and 
over 76 per cent have nursing service. Spe- 
cial education teachers are employed in 
about 45 per cent of the schools and 17 per 
cent have orthopedic teachers. Slightly less 
than 36 per cent are served by remedial 
reading teachers. 

Eighty-one per cent of the schools state 
that the present staff of specialized personnel 
is not adequate and recommend an expan- 
sion of all personnel services. 

Cumulative records on individual pupils 
are found in 79 per cent of the schools. 
These records, initiated at the kindergarten 
level in approximately 52 per cent of the 
schools follow the pupil through the twelfth 
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grade in 62 per cent of the schools. Records 
are maintained by a combination of 
teachers, clerks, and administrative per- 
sonnel in 45 per cent of the schools and by 
teachers alone in 41 per cent. Information 
on scholastic progress, personal-vocational 
interests, home and family background, 
health, and test results are found in the 
cumulative records of 90 per cent or more 
of the schools. 

Testing 

Group intelligence and “readiness’’ test- 
ing lead all other types at the kindergarten 
level while in the first grade, intelligence, 
achievement, and “readiness” group testing 
represent the most frequent practice. 

In the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
grades group achievement testing far ex- 
ceeds the use of other tests, with the greatest 
amount at fifth grade followed by a steady 
decline in grades six, seven, and eight. 

About one-fourth of the schools adminis- 
ter group intelligence tests at the second 
grade increasing to a mean average of 36.5 
per cent in grades three through six and 
dropping in the seventh and eighth grades 
to approximately one-fourth of the schools. 

In the field of interest “testing,” all grade 
levels report some attempt to determine 
interests. The use of tests for estimating 
social, personality, and aptitude adjust- 
ment is also indicated to a small degree in 
all grades. Readiness and diagnostic read- 
ing tests likewise are administered at all 
levels with a peak reached for readiness 
tests in the second grade where 45 per cent 
of the schools administer such tests on a 
group basis and at the kindergarten where 


23 per cent of the schools administer indi- 
vidual tests. 

Slightly over one-half of the schools re- 
port they are not satisfied with their cur- 
rent testing sequence. In general their 
recommendations indicate a desire for ad- 
ditional testing on an individual basis at all 
levels in all the test areas previously indi- 
cated. 

Classroom teachers administer these tests 
in the majority of instances in all grades 
with a high reached at first grade where 73 
per cent of teachers assume this responsi- 
bility followed by a general reduction to 
about 54 per cent in the eighth grade. 
Other personnel who administer these tests 
are school administrators and specialized 
personnel who share this task about equally. 

Seventy-four per cent of the schools are 
satisfied with the present personnel who 
administer the tests while 26 per cent recom- 
mend various changes, with the greatest 
number advocating more specialized per- 


‘sonnel for this task. 


A high percentage of the schools are 
using personal-emotional, social, and educa- 
tional information at all grade levels. Oc- 
cupational information is used by approxi- 
mately 19 per cent of the kindergartens 
steadily increasing to nearly 49 per cent at 
the eighth grade level. 

Fifty-five per cent of the schools are 
satisfied with the present informational 
offerings in these fields. However 45 per 
cent recommend an increase in all cate- 
gories of such information at each grade 
level. 


Pupil Problems 


Reporting on problems of pupils, kinder- 
garten and first grade personnel observe 
personal-emotional problems most fre- 
quently occurring; social problems present 
to a significant degree; while educational 
and occupational problems seldom occur. 
In the second, third, and fourth grades 
personal-emotional and social problems con- 
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tinue at a significant degree with educa- 
tional problems becoming more frequent 
than in the previous grades. Occupational 
problems are seldom noted. From the fifth 
to eighth grades personal-emotional, social, 
and educational problems are reported as 
the most frequent or significant with an in- 
crease in significance of occupational prob- 
lems. 

Classroom teachers deal with these prob- 
lems of pupils most frequently at all grade 
levels, with a combination of classroom 
teachers and specialized personnel respon- 
sible for nearly all of the remainder. 

Fifty-one per cent of the schools are not 
satisfied with the personnel who now deal 
with these problems. Their recommenda- 
tions for change indicate that they desire 
more specialized personnel to work with 
classroom teachers in this matter. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the schools feel that 
their organizational plan for dealing with 
adjustment problems of pupils is well inte- 
grated and coordinated among the staff. 
However, only 49 per cent are satisfied that 
their plans are functioning in an adequate 
manner. One-half of the schools indicate 
that there is a general coordinated plan in 
operation dealing with the adjustment prob- 
lems of youth from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade but only 53 per cent state 
that this plan is functioning in an adequate 
manner, 


Sixty-five per cent of the schools reported 
no person designated and functioning as 
coordinator or director of the guidance 
aspect of elementary education. 

Eighty-one per cent of the respondents 
favor the employment of a person to serve 
as a coordinator or director in guidance 
work for the elementary schools. Of these, 
the majority give as their first choice a school 
counselor; second choice, a school principal; 
and third choice, visiting teachers, with 
other choices including a school psycholo- 
gist and classroom teacher. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the schools 
recommend a person to coordinate or direct 
the guidance program for the entire school 
system. Sixty-three per cent of these give 
their first preference to a director of guid- 
ance for this position, 21 per cent favor a 
school psychologist as their second prefer- 
ence, and approximately 20 per cent list a 
school administrator for their third choice. 

These reactions of elementary school per- 
sonnel may well serve as indicators for 
further studies and for any projected or 
current planning which may be underway 
to extend guidance services to serve the 
whole child whenever and wherever such 
service is needed. 

Complete details of this study are avail- 
able in a published booklet. This may be 
obtained at $.60 per copy from the Ann 
Arbor Publishers, 711 North University, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE BOOKISHNESS OF EDUCATION 


At present our education combines a thorough study of a few abstractions, 

with a slighter study of a larger number of abstractions. We are too exclu- 

sively bookish in our scholastic routine. ... In the Garden of Eden Adam 

saw the animals before he named them: in the traditional system, children 

named the animals before they saw them.—Alfred North Whitehead in 
Science and the Modern World. 
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The Autobiography 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOL COUNSELING 


RECENT SURVEY of secondary school 
counselors in a large U. S. city re- 
vealed that few use the student autobiog- 
raphy as a counseling technique and that 
they rate it low in value.!| This résult may 
not be surprising to many; yet it contrasts 
strangely with the opinions of some guid- 
ance authorities. 

It was the hint of this contradiction that 
led to the making of the present study: an 
attempt to appraise the use of an autobi- 
ography as a secondary school counseling 
technique. Some of the commonly held 
opinions about this instrument were listed 
in order to test them. Among these were 
that many students delight in spinning wild 
fantasies instead of relating their own life 
histories, that many students balk at making 
self revelations, that most information con- 
tained in autobiographies is trivia and 
hence useless as psychological data, and that 
interpretation of the documents lies beyond 
the abilities of school counseling personnel. 

The first step of the investigation was the 
already mentioned questionnaire survey of 
secondary school counselors in the city of 
San Diego, California. Response was re- 
ceived from 78 per cent of the group, a 
total of 68 people. Analysis of the returns 
showed that one-fourth had used the auto- 
biography in counseling and only one-half 
had ever seen such an autobiography. In 
comparison with the almost universal use of 
the interview, student grades, oral teacher 
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reports, written teacher reports, among other 
counseling techniques, this was considered 
a relatively meager use of the tool. 

Another result showed the autobiography 
to be rated as inferior to all other counsel- 
ing aids except the questionnaire itself in 
“value in giving a valid understanding of 
students.” Among the instruments rated 
above the autobiography for this purpose 
were achievement tests, intelligence tests, 
and grades. The basic uses of these devices 
are academic whereas the autobiography is 
essentially intended to tap the personality. 
This preference for academic instruments 
suggested a bias toward educational aspects 
of guidance or estimation of low validity 
in the autobiography itself. 

To identify the cause of the low evalua- 
tion, it was determined to find the relation- 
ship between rated value and primary pur- 
pose of all of the counseling techniques in- 
cluded in the ratings. These were put in 
a rank order of value as rated by the 68 
counselors: (1) Interview, (2) Achievement 
Tests, (3) Intelligence Tests, (4) Anecdotal 
Records, (5) Oral Teacher Reports, (6) 
Grades, (7) Written Teacher Reports, (8) 
Personality Tests, (9) Autobiography, (10) 
Questionnaire. This list was given to a 
group in the San Diego city schools Guid- 
ance Department: two school psychologists, 
two visiting teachers, and a supervisor of 
guidance. They were asked to arrange the 
techniques in 1 to 10 order according to 
the extent that giving an understanding of 
the students is their purpose. When this 
was completed, the statistical relationship 
between the two rankings was obtained. 
The rated effectiveness of the counseling 


Counselors should try to make more use of this technique 
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techniques was found to be inversely related 
to the degree that giving an understanding 
of students is attributed to be their pri- 
mary purpose. The negative correlation, 
of significant statistical size, tends to con- 
firm the suggestion that the educational 
environment oriented the counselors toward 
viewing the purpose of understanding stu- 
dents in terms of educational rather than 
personality factors of guidance. 


Collection and Interpretation of 
Autobiographies 


The second and major step of the study 
consisted of having a representative sam- 
pling of secondary school students write 
autobiographies and making a systematic 
analysis of what they wrote. Naturally, this 
analysis concerned itself with those elements 
considered critical to use of the technique: 
honesty of the students, their willingness to 
write, the nature of the material written, 
and accuracy of judgments made from it. 

Autobiographies were written under 


standard conditions in English classts. A 
sampling in excess of 1,000 students pro- 
duced documents in a single class period of 


55 minutes without advance preparation or 
teacher motivation. A random selection 
yielded a collection of 500 papers for analy- 
sis. All were studied by identical pro- 
cedures. 

In order to test honesty of reporting in 
autobiographies it was necessary first to 
gather together all evidences suspected as 
deception. This was done and 29 auto- 
biographies were checked against data avail- 
able in counseling folders, from counselors, 
in central office guidance records, in pro- 
bation office records, and from teachers. 
The most common type of suspected decep- 
tion was gross exaggeration, such as written 
by a boy: “My worst habit to break when I 
was a youngster was playing tiddly winks 
with man-hole covers.” Internal inconsist- 
encies were identified as possible deception, 
such as “... my brother and I were entered 
in a boarding school. There I lived a quiet, 
well-regulated life. ... When my brother 
and I were released to the custody of our 
parents . . ."" and also “My personal ambi- 
tions are to be one of two things be an 
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undertaker (yee Gods what a sense of 
humor) or second be a History teacher 
(good pay?).” Suspicion was entertained 
also of improbabilities, such as “From an 
early life I wanted to be a gangster. When I 
was six, I cut my little brothers head off 
with a chopping ax.” 

Of the 29 cases of suspected deception, 11 
could not be subjected to confirmatory 
checks because the subjective nature of the 
material placed it beyond the resources of 
the study. These cases were considered to 
remain as deception because not proven 
otherwise. The suspicious elements of the 
remaining 18 documents were checked thor- 
oughly. Records of the police Juvenile 
Bureau confirmed one girl’s runaway from 
home in the previous year. School census 
records revealed that a 14-year-old sister 
was truly married. A boy who considered 
himself to have a Cyrano de Bergerac nose 
was reputed by his counselor to possess this 
distinguishing physical characteristic. A 
survey of vocational choices showed the 
selections of mortician or history teacher 
for the boy who made fun of these choices 
while claiming them. As a result of this 
check, 14 of 18 suspected documents were 
established as being honest representations. 
The remaining 4 plus 11 autobiographies 
not subjected to the procedure produced 
a total of 15 cases considered to be probable 
deception. Inasmuch as all suspected ele- 
ments were not subjected to validation, this 
3 per cent identification of deception repre-. 
sents an upward limit more than an exact 
incidence. 

A second procedure for the testing of 
honesty concentrated on objective data. 
Stated place of birth, date of birth, number 
of siblings, and names of siblings were 
extracted from all autobiographies. These 
data were compared to school census records. 
A total of 646 statements were checked; 645 
corroborations were obtained. The accu- 
racy of reporting these facts exceeded 99 per 
cent. 

Another test of accuracy of the material 
was the comparison against an independent 
survey of vocational choices of the state- 
ments in the autobiographies. 186 cases 
were available because all students did not 
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discuss careers. Of the 186, confirmation 
resulted in 158 cases or 85 per cent. 
Unplanned checks on the accuracy of 
autobiographies developed in many cases. 
Cross validation in the documents of twins 
is one example which illustrates this. Points 


mutually discussed are presented: 


T R I havea 
twin sister of whom I 
think the world. . . . 
My parents say that 
when my twin was 
spanked or scolded I 
would cry and vice versa. 
... I play tennis. It 
is easy for me to get out 
to play because I always 
have my twin to play 
with. ... My mother 
had a radio program of 
her own and played for 
silent movies. She played 
the piano at an eating 

a old on liv- 
she felt badly when I 
stop my lessons. I 
taught piano for awhile. 

. My sister is musi- 


F —— R ——: Being a 
twin, I have grown up 
sharing my joys and 
sorrows with someone 
even closer than just a 
sister. I can remember 
when I was little, and I 
was spanked, I wouldn't 
cry, but my twin sister 
would; and when she 
was whipped, I'd cry. In 
my spare time, my twin 
sister and I play tennis. 
I think my mother 
was discoura when I 
sto my iano 
She the 
piano for silent movies 
and had a radio pro- 

m of her own. I 
guess she thought I 
would be bl with 
the same talent. 


cally inclined like my 
mother. 

The ease of securing autobiographies 
from secondary students was determined by 
tallying the number who refused to write, 
those who were overly concerned with pres- 
ervation of their confidences. and those 
who expressed particular eagerness to co- 
operate. A total of 8 students rebelled at 
the assignment of the autobiography. Spe- 
cial concern with the confidences revealed 
was found in 4 documents. These reactions 
were not all accompanied by refusal to co- 
operate, as the following illustrate: “There 
is much more I could say and if you want 
more I would be glad to answer it in per- 
son” and “I have tried to write an honest 
report of my life. I trust that it will be 
received honestly and in knowledge of my 
trust.” Expressions of cooperation totaled 
11 cases. Generally, the request for the 
autobiography was responded to without 
extreme reluctance or without particular 
eagerness. No attempt was made to es- 
tablish rapport when the students were 
asked to write: only a sheet of instructions 
was given each, asking for cooperation. The 
obtaining of autobiographies in this manner 
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shows, therefore, that success is not depend- 
ent upon establishment of rapport. 

Every autobiography was rated by the 
investigator as to the level of self insight it 
demonstrated. The ratings were made on a 
1 to 5 scale. The range found in the papers 
was great, running from some which dis- 
cussed fears, problems, or troubles in a 
straight forward manner to others that were 
rebellious, uncooperative, and barren. The 
resultant ratings were tabulated and bore 
general similarity to the normal probability 
curve. Slightly over one-fifth of the docu- 
ments were rated above average as discus- 
sions of the author's personality. 

The basic form of personality interpreta- 
tion from the collection of autobiographies 
was ratings of the adjustment of the student 
authors. The sampling was composed of 
students unknown to the rater. The Bell 
Adjustment Inventory was selected as a cri- 
terion for these ratings and was adminis- 
tered to two matched groups of 25 subjects, 
one rated from the autobiography as well 
adjusted and the other as poorly adjusted. 
Adjustment ratings and Bell scores were 
found to possess a direct statistical relation- 
ship (0.55+0.03). This finding indicates 
that large differences in adjustment can 
be recognized from a reading of the student 
autobiography. 

The same ratings and analyses of per- 
sonality were subjected to comparison with 
the case studies made by city schools guid- 
ance department visiting teachers. Visiting 
teachers work individually with students 
who are referred through counseling 
channels as needful of guidance beyond 
classroom resources. Thus, a basic valida- 
tion was achieved. 

The corroboration of judgments from an 
autobiography by means of the comprehen- 
sive case study has its limitations. Each 
judgment was based upon a multiplicity of 
understandings and impressions from an 
autobiography. ‘The information held by 
the visiting teachers concerned the entire 
personality of the student. Obviously, point 
by point agreement was seldom found. The 
names of 93 students were selected for pres- 
entation to the visiting teachers. These 
were students who were rated the lowest 
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in adjustment. Visiting teachers identified 
21 to be current cases. They considered 
the autobiography-based judgments of per- 
sonality and ratings of adjustment to be 
valid for 18 of the 21 students. They stated 
that the autobiography itself added to their 
understanding of 19 and increased their 
knowledge of 20 students. 

These results show that judgments from 
autobiographies successfully identified un- 
adjusted students with substantial accuracy. 
The difference of 72 cases between those 
suggested as cases for visiting teachers and 
the 21 identified represents either misratings 
of adjustment or students whose low ad- 
justment follows withdrawal — behavior 
patterns, exemplified by the following girl: 


B —— D —: “. . . I guess I was what some 
people would call spoiled because after my 
brother was born we would take cookies and 
when mother would come into the room we 
would drop them behind us and walk on them. 
We never got a spanking for it though . . . once 
when I was with my father I didn’t hang my 
coat on the right hook in my closet and I got 
such a spanking with the hair brush it made my 
nose bleed. Then when I went to tell him I was 
sorry he kicked me. I always felt differently about 
him after that. . I have no imagination or 
personality. I would like to change the shape of 
my nose and of my forehead if I could. I have 
given that up as a very bad job long ago though. 

The only real ambition I have is to get 
married and have a family but I am afraid my 
marriage would be broken up as my mother’s was 
and I know from personal experience how hard it 
is on the children. ... I hope you can find out 
what my problems are and what is the matter with 
me. I have tried to decide what it is for 17 years. 


B ——— D ——— was unknown to those re- 
sponsible for her counseling. In addition 
to those students successfully identified, 
only one was found to be a visiting teacher 


referral who had not been rated low in ad- 
justment. Clinical evidence consisting of 
psychological and psychiatric judgments 
showed this to be a highly disturbed giri 
whose typical response to problems was to 
gloss over them or to refuse to recognize 
them in their conflict forms. This student 
discussed in her autobiography a most criti- 
cal personal difficulty as though it was no 
problem at all but a matter of good ad- 
justment. Re-examination of this auto- 
biography showed it to be an example of 
how these documents can be misinterpreted 
unless in the context of broad knowledge 
of the student and his environment. 

Validation by the case studies often 
showed autobiographies to be fragmentary 
even though they had appeared to be quite 
revealing and comprehensive when read in 
isolation. Accurate assessment was shown 
to rely upon knowledge of the individual 
gained from other counseling tools. Use 
of the student autobiography as a part of 
a battery of techniques is strongly indicated 
by these findings. Visiting teachers noted 
that students tended to discuss personality 
in terms of present traits rather than as a 
long range development. This fact suggests 
that the high school student autobiography 
is not a definitive life history. 


Conclusions 


It was concluded from these analyses of 
the autobiography that it is a usable tech- 
nique and that counselors might well at- 
tempt its increased use: a high percentage 
of students produce documents; they ac- 
cept assurances of confidence; rapport is not 
essential for group administration; students 
report accurately; the documents can be 
assessed accurately. 
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COLLEGE FRESHMEN JUDGE 


Their Own Scholastic Promise 


CHOLASTIC predictions seldom have been 
based on the judgments of students 
emselves. Travers’ [6] review of predic- 
tion studies, for example, made no mention 
of self-predictions but showed the many and 
persistent studies of predictions based on 
grades already earned, psychological tests, 
and socio-economic factors. Ricciuti’s [5] 
review of level of aspiration studies, how- 
ever, shows considerable progress in studies 
of self-judgments regarding present status 
and future performance. The few studies 
of the ability of college freshmen to judge 
their own scholastic worth appear to be 
promising even though inconclusive. Free- 
hill [2] asked college freshmen to estimate 
“their probable college grade-point by 
course areas and in general”; for a random 
sample of 100 college freshmen he found a 
coefhcient of correlation of 0.33 between ex- 
pected and earned grade-point average. 
Pennington [4], however, studied students’ 
estimates of grades in a psychology class 
and found that of 111 students who guessed 
their final grades in the class at the begin- 
ning of the term only 25 actually earned 
grades as high or higher than anticipated. 
Arsenian [J] studied the accuracy with 
which college freshmen judge their per- 
formance on a number of psychological 
tests and concluded that a freshman’s esti- 
mates of his abilities, knowledges, and inter- 
ests do not correspond highly with his 
actual possession of these attributes as meas- 
ured by objective tests. Holt [3] compared 
self-ratings of ten college students with 
comparable ratings by a group of clinicians 
and on a number of factors concluded that 
the most intelligent knew themselves the 
best. 


With previous studies inconclusive, five 
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hypotheses were advanced to test the idea 
that college freshmen, having already spent 
years in scholastic competition, can judge 
their own scholastic promise as well as any- 
one else. The judgments of the students 
were incorporated in the hypotheses as self- 
predictions of scholastic achievement and 
as self-estimates of scholastic ability and 
pre-college achievement. The hypotheses, 
which are concerned with the accuracy of 
these self-predictions and self-estimates, are: 


(1) There is a significant positive correlation be- 
tween self-predictions of college scholastic 
achievement and actual achievement. 

(2) Self-predictions of scholastic achievement corre- 
late with actual achievement to a positive ex- 
tent equal to or higher than predictions made 
on such bases as: judgment of a counselor, high 
school rank, measures of scholastic aptitude, and 
measures of achievement. 

(3) There is no significant difference between the 
means of self-predictions of college scholastic 
achievement and actual achievement. 

(4) The self-estimates of scholastic ability on the 
part of college freshmen are positively related 
to test measures of that ability. 

(5) The self-estimates of pre-college scholastic 
achievement on the part of college freshmen are 
positively related to test measures of that 
achievement. 


Evidence for the support or rejection of 
these hypotheses was obtained by studying 
a random sample of 100 first semester col- 
lege freshmen at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Procedure 


Five hundred seventy-six freshman men 
with no previous college credit registered in 
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a general liberal arts course at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in the fall of 1950; 150 of 
these were selected by random individual 
sampling without replacement; 50 of these 
were eliminated because of early withdrawal 
or transfer out of a general course or be- 
cause they already had received college 
counseling regarding test interpretation; 
each of the remaining 100 students made 
self-predictions and self-estimates during 
an interview held after his first six weeks 
of college classes by the same counselor 
under the same conditions. During this 
interview the counselor attempted to as- 
sure at least a logical validity for student 
responses. He explained why the student 
was being asked questions and precisely 
what kinds of predictions and estimates the 
student was supposed to make. 

Four self-predictions of scholastic achieve- 
ment were obtained from each student: two 
in terms of a decile distribution of grade- 
point averages for first semester freshmen of 
the preceding academic year; and two in 
terms of letter grades for courses in which 
the students were enrolled at the time: 


(1) First prediction: made by each student im- 
mediately before receiving any information 
about his performance on a scholastic ability 
test’ and a scholastic achievement test.* The 
student was shown a decile distribution of 
grade-point averages earned by freshmen the 
preceding year; he then selected the decile to 
which he thought he belonged according to his 
most accurate judgment of his own expected 
level of achievement for the semester in which 
he was currently enrolled. 

Final prediction: made in the same manner as 
the “first prediction” but immediately after 
receiving test information. 

High prediction: a student’s guesses of the 
highest possible letter grade he thought he 
would receive for the semester in each course. 
He was asked to indicate for each course in 
which he was enrolled the letter grade which 
he believed to represent the highest possible 
final semester grade he could earn in that 
course. A grade-point average was then com- 
puted on the basis of these guesses. 

Low prediction: a student’s guesses of the low- 
est possible letter grades he thought he would 
receive for the semester. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


‘ American Council Psychological Examination. 
? Cooperative General Culture Test. 


The “‘sell-estimates of ability” represent 
a student's judgment as to his own ability to 
learn as compared to that of his classmates. 
“Ability to learn” was described to the stu- 
dent as meaning his ability to learn in the 
kinds of learning situations he had experi- 
enced in both high school and college while 
preparing for classroom instruction and 
while in the classroom. He was told that 
he was being asked to compare himself with 
a group of Wisconsin freshmen who had 
been, in general, in the upper half of their 
high school senior class in terms of learn- 
ing ability. Each student was shown a 
simple chart designed to compare diagram- 
matically the learning ability of Wisconsin 
freshmen with high school seniors and the 
general population. Three parallel lines 
had been drawn: a long one represented the 
“general population”; a shorter one, below 
and to the right, for the “high school 
seniors”; and a still shorter one, below and 
farther to the right, for “Wisconsin fresh- 
men.” The .ine for Wisconsin freshmen 
was divided into ten equal parts, each part 
described to the student as representing “a 
group of ten men withm a randomly 
selected group of one hundred Wisconsin 
freshmen.” Each student was asked to indi- 
cate to which group of ten he thought he 
belonged and was told that he would be 
shown afterward to which group he actually 
did belong in terms of one scholastic apti- 
tude test. 

Self-estimates of pre-college achievement 
were made in a similar manner. Each stu- 
dent was asked to indicate what he thought 
he had learned while attending high school 
as compared to what other Wisconsin fresh- 
men had learned. He was shown a simple 
chart on which were listed five areas of 
achievement: social studies, literature, sci- 
ence, art, and mathematics. Opposite each 
area of achievement were ten squares, each 
square representing a group of ten men 
within a random group of 100 Wisconsin 
freshmen. The student was asked to indi- 
cate to which group of ten he thought he 
belonged for each area of achievement. Be- 
fore making his estimates, the student was 
informed that if he had had good instruc- 
tion in a particular area, had done well in 
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it, and had been interested in it he could 
expect to have learned more in that area 
than most Wisconsin freshmen; whereas if 
he had had poor instruction, had not done 
well, and had not been interested he could 
expect to have learned less in that area than 
most Wisconsin freshmen. He also was told 
that he would be informed of an objective 
measure of his achievement in that area 
after he had made his estimates. 

At the close of each interview, the coun- 
selor made a prediction for the student by 
selecting a decile in the same manner as the 
student had. He based his judgment on the 
student's high school rank, test scores, self- 
predictions, self-estimates, and general im- 
pression during the one interview. 


Results 


In |, sell-predictions of scholastic 
achievement are compared to actual achieve- 
ment as well as te predictions derived from 
other sources. These comparisons provide 
evidence for the support of the first two 
hypotheses, that ‘self-predictions are signifi- 
cantly and positively correlated with actual 
achievement and that they correlate with 
actual achievement to a positive extent 
equal to or higher than predictions made 
from such other sources as a counselor's 
predictions, a scholastic ability test, achieve- 
ment tests, and high school rank. Coeffi- 
cients of correlation with actual achieve- 
ment for self-predictions range from 0.61 to 
0.71 and are equal to or higher than those 
obtained for the same individuals from the 
other sources shown. 

A further study was made of the relation- 
ship of two of the predictive indices shown 
in Taste |. A coefficient of correlation of 
0.60 was obtained between the high-low 
self-predictions and the predictions based 
on ability and high school rank. A multiple 
coefhcient of correlation of 0.77 was ob- 
tained between these two predictive indices 
and actual achievement. 

Evidence was found for the rejection of 
the third hypothesis. The mean of self- 
predicted grade-point averages' is signifi- 


*Grade-point averages were computed according 
to this scale: F — 1.00; C = 200; B = $3.00; 
A = 4.00. 
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Coefficients of Correlation between Various 
Predictions and the Actual Scholastic Achieve- 
ment of First Semester College Freshmen(N = 91°) 


Coefficients 

of Correlation 

with Actual 

Predictive Measures Achievement 

Selt-predictions: 
First 0.68 
Final 0.69 
High 0.69 
Low 0.61 
High-Low? 0.71 
Other predictions: 

Counselor's predictions 0.68 
Ability and high school rank+ 0.67 
High School rank 0.61 
Ability test** 0.50 
Mathematics Achievement Test!t 0.53 
Science Achievement ‘Test+? 0.53 
Literature Achievement Test+t 0.30 
Art Achievement Testtt 0.28 
Social Studies Achievement Test? 025 


* In most instances N := 91, but the range of N 
was 88 to 91 only because of incomplete data. 

t The Rey ape prediction was obtained for 
each subject by taking the average of the high and 
low predictions. 

t Based on a regression equation where X equals 
the predicted grade point average, Y equals high 
school percentile rank, and Z equals total percen- 
tile score on the ACE (Wisconsin freshmen norms): 
X = 0.0140Y + 0.012827 — 0.4335. 

** American Council Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen, 1948 edition, total raw score. 

tt American Council Cooperative Mathematics 
Pre-Test for College Students, Form Y (raw scores). 

tt American Council Cooperative General Culture 
Test, revised series, Form (raw scores). 


cantly different from the mean of grade- 
point averages actually earned. The mean 
of the high-low self-predictions is 2.49 
whereas the mean of actual achievement is 
2.23, the critical ratio of the difference be- 
tween these means being 4.33, using the 
formula for correlated means. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the mean of the 
“high” self-predictions, 3.11, is above, and 
the mean of “low” self-predictions, 1.86, is 
below the mean of actual achievement, 2.23. 

Self-estimates of scholastic ability were 
found to be positively related to test meas- 
ures of that ability, the test measures being 
total raw scores on the American Council 
Psychological Examination for College 
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Freshmen. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween self-estimates and test measures for 
96 students is 0.61. A significant difference 
was found between the mean of self-esti- 
mates and the mean of test measures. . The 
mean of the distribution of 96 self-estimates, 
cach expressed as a decile, is 5.22; the corre- 
sponding mean of test measures is 4.46. The 
critical ratio of the difference between these 
means is 3.16. 

Similar results were obtained with scho- 
lastic achievement. Self-estimates of pre- 
college achievement were compared with 
raw scores on the American Council Co- 
operative General Culture Test and Co- 
operative Mathematics Pre-Test. All of the 
coefficients of correlation, ranging from 0.43 
to 0.78, were positive and significantly dif- 
ferent from zero at the | per cent level of 
confidence. Observed differences between 
means of self-estimates and means of corre- 
sponding test measures were, in general, not 
large. 

The results show considerable accuracy 
on the part of first semester freshmen in 
judging their own scholastic promise. The 
significance of these results, however, must 
be considered in terms of the sample studied 
and the conditions under which the self- 
appraisals were secured. 

The sample was selected at random, mean- 
ing that every first semester Wisconsin 
freshman man in a general liberal arts 
course in a given semester had an equal 
chance of becoming a member of the sample. 
Accordingly, students with a wide diversity 
of ability, background, and training were 
included in the group. In scholastic ability, 
some were high, some average, and some 
low. Some had come from small high 
schools, some from large ones. Some had 
ranked high in their high school graduating 
class; some low. A study of a different 
sample might have quite different results 
if psychological and socio-economic factors 
are related to the accuracy of self-estimates 
and self-predictions. 

A variation of the conditions under which 
the self-appraisals were secured might yield 
different results. For example, the observed 
mean of self-estimates of ability was above 


the observed mean of test measures of that 
ability, whereas the opposite was noted in 
the case of pre-college achievement. Stu- 
dents estimated and were informed of their 
scholastic ability just prior to estimating 
their pre-college achievement. It may have 
been that a student's high estimate regard- 
ing scholastic ability influenced him to make 
a low estimate regarding his pre-college 
achievement. 

Furthermore, students made self-predic- 
tions and self-estimates after their first six 
to eight weeks of college classes, during 
which time they had the opportunity of 
learning of their progress in each course 
from grades on papers and quizzes. Re- 
sults may have been different had the self- 
appraisals been made without any indica- 
tion of progress in class. 

No study was made of the consistency of 
self-predictions and_ self-estimates. Not- 
withstanding the similarities of the several 
self-predictions described, greater differences 
might have been observed had the group 
made a series of self-predi¢tions throughout 
a semester or an academic year. 


Summary 


Judgments of scholastic promise on the 
part of a random sample of college fresh- 
men were shown to be reasonably accurate: 
a coefficient of correlation of 0.71 was found 
between self-predictions of scholastic 
achievement and actual achievement; one 
of 0.61 between self-estimates of scholastic 
ability and test measures of that ability. 
These and other results suggest both a 
practical consideration for counselors and 
avenues for further study. A counselor who 
is equipped with extensive information 
about an individual should recognize that 
his prediction of the student’s future per- 
formance may be no more accurate than 
the student’s own prediction. The two most 
promising avenues for further study appear 
to be a study of the reliability of self-predic- 
tions or self-estimates, and a study of the 
accuracy of self-judgments regarding scho- 
lastic promise in relation to other factors 
such as scholastic ability and socio-economic 
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THE SOCIAL CODE AND INDIVIDUAL JUDGEMENT 


The individual who slavishly follows the nearest code is unconscious of or un- 
fitted for a greater social obligation. For him society lies without; it has no 
deep roots within his being. He is bound to it by the superficial and uncrea- 
tive bonds of imitation and compliance. He reflects but does not express 
society; for him it is not community. ... To be fully social is to be socially 
responsible, to bring the whole social situation, as it affects and is affected by 
one's conduct, into the focus of one's consciousness and act accordingly. . . . 
Conduct is imperfectly social if it is determined by what others think, not by 
what we think, by what others expect of us, not by what we expect of ourselves. 
—R. M. Maclver in Society. 
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creative and functional 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Student government was established to 
serve the need of the student, not yet a vot- 
ing citizen, to experience self-government 
within a particular student community. 
Student government gives the student an 
opportunity, not necessarily otherwise pro- 
vided, to learn the techniques of self-govern- 
ment. In student government, the student 
becomes trained in the habit of self-govern- 
ment before the burden of civic responsi- 
bility is laid upon his shoulders. These 
are, in the minds of many educators, the 
theoretical reasons for the development of 
student self-government both in high school 
and college student communities. How- 
ever, the theoretical reasons for the develop- 
ment of student self-government and the ac- 
tual workings of student self-government 
have become quite generally confused. It 
is because of this confusion that the educa- 
tor needs to re-examine the tenets of student 
self-government. 

It is evident that self-government within 
the theoretical constructs of its originators 
has developed beyond the point of a group 
merely to practice the principles and tech- 
niques of self-government in a democratic 
society. In those student communities 
where self-government is an integral part 
of the total student community, student 
government has become more than a group 
which practices principles and techniques. 
It has become a governing group in the real 
sense of the word in that it not only serves 
as a representative of the student on joint 
student-faculty committees, community 
groups, and student groups, but as a media- 
tor between all student groups, creator of 
activities for the welfare of the student 
body, and governmental group for establish- 
ing and maintaining social standards with 
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the student community. Only the student 
government which has developed its areas 
of responsibility to include legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial activities has pro- 
gressed toward the fullest potentiality 
within the true concept of student self- 
government. 

In those student communities where the 
concept of self-government has not devel- 
oped to its fullest promise there are several 
possible explanations. 

(1) Student self-government has been 
delegated areas of authority which are so 
narrowly defined that the students resent 
the implication that they do not have the 
ability to make a more worth-while contri- 
bution. 

(2) Or the reverse has happened, student 
self-government has been delegated areas of 
authority which are so broad and vague in 
extent that neither student government nor 
the faculty-administration understand its 
role. In this event both the students and 
faculty become so confused that self-govern- 
ment dies, or becomes ineffective, or is abol- 
ished. As President Woodrow Wilson once 
stated, “Self-government as applied to a 
people is a term indicating character and 
you cannot acquire character overnight.” 
Educators and student government leaders 
do well to remember this statement when 
developing self-government or analyzing the 
reasons for failure of previous self-govern- 
ment. 

(3) Another possible explanation of why 
self-government has not always prospered is 
that of misunderstanding of the origin of its 
powers. Necessarily, student self-govern- 
ment operates on delegated authority and 
not on sovereign authority. Often students 
resent the implications of delegated powers. 
In democracy, however, no governmental 
group is truly sovereign—always it is respon- 
sible to its constituents and to the instru- 
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ment which grants its power (usually a con- 
stitution). Though certain governmental 
agencies are given “sovereign” powers in 
specifically defined areas and supposedly 
have final governmental responsibility with- 
in these areas, such sovereignty was orig- 
inally delegated by a constitution. With 
rare exception, that power granted by a con- 
stitution can be taken away by the same 
constitution through the amendment proc- 
ess. 

Student self-governments must realize that 
the philosophical concepts of democracy are 
as operative in student self-government as in 
any other governmental situation. Just as 
the federal government is responsible for 
the acts of the various states, except in cer- 
tain defined areas, just so is the faculty-ad- 
ministration of the high school or college 
responsible for the acts of its governmental 
groups, both student and otherwise. In 
some instances, as in the relationship of the 
states and federal government, the student 
self-government may be delegated “sov- 
ereign” authority within clearly defined 
areas. Such sovereignty is, as all sovereignty, 
a defined sovereignty and not divine or mys- 
tical and is always subject to removal by 
the process by which it was granted. 

A part of the confusion of the origin of 
powers is the misunderstanding of the posi- 
tion of self-government within the total 
educational endeavor. Student self-govern- 
ment has long been regarded as an extra- 
curricular activity. As an extracurricular 
activity it has received attention, in many 
instances, in cursory manner by the educa- 
tor and the student. If the time existed to 
develop self-government, it was developed; 
if not, it was ignored. Under the impetus 
of the alert educator, interested in the total 
student, the concept of the extra curricular 
has begun to switch to the concept of the co- 
curricular. This change is logically and 
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psychologically sound if the aim of the edu- 
cator is to develop the whole individual. 

(4) Another reason for the failure of stu- 
dent self-government in many institutions 
has been the lack of careful and patient 
planning both by the educator and the stu- 
dent leader. To make self-government 
within the student community an integral 
part of the co-curricular program takes care- 
ful and patient planning on the part of the 
educator. The educator and the student 
leader alike must realize that student self- 
government will not be a success overnight 
and that, once it achieves success, it will not 
continue so without persistent and con- 
tinued planning and effort. It is important 
to realize that student self-government is a 
necessary part of a democratic society. As an 
educator, name unknown, once said of stu- 
dent self-government, “It will be a long step 
in the right direction when there is a uni- 
versal belief that self-expression in every 
individual and community is vital and that 
if it does not work just right, it needs treat- 
ment, not extermination.” 

(5) Sull another possible explanation for 
the failure of self-government within the 
student community is the unwillingness to 
accept a broad definition of the functions 
of self-government. Just as a federal and/or 
state government plans with and for its 
constituents to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual citizen, so must the student self- 
government plan. Though it is difficult to 
place the responsibility for the success or 
failure of self-government on a single factor, 
certainly one of the major contributing fac- 
tors has been the unwillingness or inability 
of student government leaders and advisers 
to initiate creative activities for students and 
student groups. Government in a democ- 
racy has traditionally been considered as 
consisting of three branches: (1) administra- 
tive, (2) legislative, (3) judicial. Student 
self-government has neglected the adminis- 
trative aspect, for it is within this branch 
that most of the creative activity will orig- 
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inate. Student governments customarily 
have been willing to legislate and establish 
judicial boards or courts, but unable to 
grasp the importance of administration. 
The lack of administrative initiative and 
creativity has necessarily weakened the ef- 
fectiveness of student government. 

In most institutions the absence of crea- 
tive planning is a result of lack of “know- 
how” in devising an administrative organi- 
zation which will develop a continuous flow 
of creative ideas. Such a development re- 
quires administrative foresight in organiz- 
ing methods of reaching the individual stu- 
dent so that his needs may be understood 
and so that his ideas may be channeled to 
other students. One of the most effective 
ways to organize for creative planning is 
through an active committee system. 
Every educational institution by careful 
analysis of its structure should be able to 
devise means by which committees can be 
established to tap the resources, enlist the 
cooperation, and stimulate the activity of 
the entire student community. It is im- 
portant that as many students as possible 
serve on student government committees. 
The concept of student self-government 
councils being mutual admiration societies 
completely disassociated “from all student 
groups and student viewpoint is a faulty 
one. To integrate as many students into 
student government as possible takes plan- 
ning. Individual students rarely volunteer 
time, effort, and ideas to student govern- 
ment unless methods are established, and 
continually stimulated, to use and gather 
time, effort, and ideas. 

Research is another source of creative 
ideas. Both the adviser and student govern- 
ment leader have a responsibility to conduct 
research into history, concepts, and ideas in 
self-government and the activities thereof. 
The student government leader has an 
added responsibility to educate himself as 
to the ways and means of developing his 
powers as a leader. These powers are im- 
portant to the leader both from the point 
of view of carrying out the responsibility 
delegated to him by his electors in student 
government and of developing his leader- 
ship abilities as a personal aid in participat- 
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ing in adult community affairs after gradua- 
tion. The library, exchanges with other 
student governments, and conferences are 
the most obvious sources of creative ideas. 
Actual participation in group activities of 
a broad variety is the’ most expedient 
method of learning to administer a creative 
student government. 

To those who have viewed the successes 
and failures and the changes in concepts of 
student self-government, the lack of creative 
planning seems to be the greatest single 
handicap to the realization of its educational 
value. The elimination of this handicap is 
essential to the future growth of student 
participation in the government of their 
communities. To achieve this, educational 
advisers must understand the concept of 
student self-government as not merely gov- 
ernmental in the restrictive sense but as 
creative in the broad sense. 

The following outline lists possible 
methods of developing creative activity in 
the several areas of possible student govern- 
ment activity. 

Areas of student government responsi- 
bility: social, cultural, recreational, politi- 
cal, economic, curricular (advisory). 

Methods of ascertaining student needs: 
personal contact, suggestion boxes, forums, 
letters-to-the-editor columns in school paper, 
referendum. 

Methods of publicizing student govern- 
ment: school paper, personal contact, stu- 
dent government speakers bureau for cam- 
pus groups, student government newsletter, 
orientation of new students, curricular 
course in self-government, student body 
election of the President of Student Gov- 
ernment, exhibits at campus affairs, state 
fairs. 

Methods of financing student govern- 
ment: compulsory fees, voluntary fees, ac- 
tivities fee, university budget, fund raising 
events. 

Committees sometimes found in student 
government: finance and budget, social af- 
fairs, special events, executive, constitution, 
publications, petitions, elections, recreation, 
personnel problems, student discipline (judi- 
ciary system), campus grounds and build- 
ings, evaluation of current educational 
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issues, curricular suggestions (advisory), 
faculty evaluation, grading systems, admis- 
sions requirements, equalization of transfer 
credits, scholarship (study habits, grants, 
etc.), tutorial service, faculty hiring prac- 
tices, academic freedom—student rights, 
evaluation of traditions and customs, place- 
ment of graduates (job), alumni relations, 
athletics practices, school spirit, cooperation 
among campus organization, housing, dis- 
crimination and segregation, fraternal prac- 
tices, student employment, fair labor stand- 
ards, fair business standards (campus and 
community), political education, leadership 
development. 

Student activities library: student govern- 
ment, development of leadership—citizen- 
ship, democracy as a concept. 

Conduct various service enterprises for the 
student body: purchase card systems, cam- 
pus student insurance plan, campus student 
auto club (AAA), band scheduling bureau, 
travel bureau (local and national), student 
book exchange, student loan service. 

Centralized campus ticket office: social 


events, cultural events, athletic events, po-. 


litical events, educational events. 

International student information bu- 
reau: travel, exchange students, cooperation 
on mutual concern projects, seminars, work 
camps, student tour services, displaced per- 
sons program. 

Organizational evaluation program, cen- 
tralized scheduling of campus activities, ac- 
tivities limitation system, charter all campus 
organizations, honor system, judiciary sys- 
tem. 

Freshman orientation program: high 
school visiting days, freshman “Get Ac- 
quainted” camps. 

Coordinated leadership development pro- 
gram: activities interest festivals (circuses, 
carnivals), officer training schools, curricular 
course in student (self) government, aca- 
demic credit for participation in student ac- 
tivities, stimulation of the co-curricular 
philosophy as opposed to curricular and 
extra-curricular. 

Sponsorship of conferences: human rela- 
tions, international understanding, faculty- 
student relations, religious understanding 
(National Brotherhood Week), educational 
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(atomic energy, teacher education, etc.), or- 
ganizational advisers, leadership (high 
school, college, and community), student 
government, social customs, job opportuni- 
ties, mock United Nations, mock UNESCO. 

Faculty rating program, occupational sur- 
vey of the community, health and safety 
campaigns, courtesy campaigns, Democracy 
Day, intra-mural athletic program, scholar- 
ship program. 

Cultural activities: art exhibits, drama, 
movies (photography), concerts, art tours, 
international art tour, musical tours. 

Symphony forum programs: post concert 
social gatherings (student sponsored and 
for students and faculty). 

Stimulate “Great Issues” course: promote 
discussion groups on the issues of the day, 
participate in campus and community wel- 
fare and other projects. 

Campus chest and/or other fund raising 
drives: WSSF, Red Cross, Community 
Chest. Fund raising carnivals, campus 
clean-up campaign, campus-wide bulletin 
board system, campus radio station, award 
system for campus personages and activity 
groups. 

Stimulate cooperatives: Housing, book 
and supply stores, general merchandising 
store, cafeteria. 

Edit handbook on the college regulations: 
activities available, customs, social affairs, 
etc.; production of movie on student govern- 
ment; operation of movie theater on cam- 
pus for students; use paid secretarial help to 
do clerical work of student government. 

Promote social activities: dances, teas, re- 
ceptions, mixers. 

Promote homecoming activities: dances, 
welcoming events, pep rallies, arrange for 
visits to classes. 

Stimulate class spirit: choose yell leaders, 
sponsor pep assemblies, promote wearing of 
school emblems and jewelry. 

Promote interest groups: hobbies (Lobby 
of Hobbies Affairs), photography, an indefi- 
nite number of interest groups exist. 

Publish short briefs: indefinite number of 
possible themes—techniques of stimulating 
group procedure, tips on parliamentary pro- 
cedure, tips on good administration, pro- 
gram planning cues, 
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In summary, there is a growing need to 
examine the basic tenets of student self- 
government as it exists on most American 
campuses today. Is student self-government 
merely practice in techniques and proce- 
dures? Or, is student self-government actu- 
ally self-government within the student com- 
munity? Does the educator have a responsi- 


bility in helping build creative and func- 
tional student self-government? In an era 
of shifting beliefs about democracy, the 
educator more than ever before is chal- 
lenged to examine his role in stimulating 
creative and functional student governing 


groups. 


FROM ORDINARY PEOPLE 


When | look back on the processes of history, when | survey the genesis of 
America, | see this written on every page: that the nations are renewed from 
the bottom, not from the top; that the genius, that springs up from the ranks 
of unknown men is the genius which renews the growth and energy of the 
people. Everything | know about history, every bit of experience and obser- 
vation that has contributed to my thought has confirmed me in the conviction 
that the real wisdom of human life is compounded out of the experience of 
ordinary men. The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of life does not come from 
the top to the bottom; it comes like the natural growth of a great tree from 
the soil, up through the trunk into the branches to the foliage and the fruit. 
The great struggling unknown masses of the men who are the base of every- 
thing are the dynamic force that is lifting the levels of society. A nation is 
as great and only as great, as her rank and file—Woodrow Wilson 
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past have been done almost entirely by 
the formalized method of postcard or letter 
questionnaires. Very little has been done 
to investigate other means and other tech- 
niques for gathering the desired informa- 
tion. In the belief that it is entirely pos- 
sible that other means and other techniques 
might prove effective in gleaning follow-up 
information, the writer conducted the in- 
vestigation which is described below. 

This study was a one year follow-up of 
a high school class which graduated in 1951. 
The school from which the subjects came 
is located in centra. Wisconsin in a city 
of 30,000. The three-year high school en- 
rolls slightly over 800 students of which 
158 were graduating seniors in June, 1951. 
The students were members of one of the 
four groups counseled and followed up by 
John W. M. Rothney.! He had obtained 
information about their post-high school 
activities six months after high school grad- 
uation. This study is concerned with the 
subjects during the period from the first 
to the second year after graduation. It is 
independent of the Wisconsin Counseling 
Study but uses the same subjects. Although 
the students were divided into Control and 
Experimental groups, no such division was 
made for the investigation reported here. 

The writer did not attempt to compare 
the values of his method with the more con- 
ventional type of questionnaire study. 
Rather, it was an investigation of sources 
of follow-up data, their availability and 
their value to school people. There were 
no questionnaires, letters, postcards, or even 


Festa procedures of graduates in the 


~ Joun A. Putman is a Teacher at the Senior 
High School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

‘John W. M. Rothney and Robert L. Mooren, 
“Sampling Problems in Follow up Research,” Occu- 
pations, Vol. XXX, May, 1952. 
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USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


by JOHN A. PUTMAN 


In a Follow-Up Study 


telephone calls. The concern was only with 
the kind of information about graduates 
that can be obtained informally from news- 
paper reports, contacts with the students 
themselves, and contacts with persons who 
knew them. The writer who is a teacher 
in the school made no effort whatever to 
go beyond what any teacher might do in 
contacting persons to gain information 
about graduates. All of the information 
from personal sources was gained by chance 
meetings, either with the persons themselves 
or interested parties. Other sources in- 
cluded classmates, friends and_ relatives, 
spiritual advisers, employers, local or state 
newspapers, and college publications. Some 
information about graduates attending in- 
stitutions of higher learning was gleaned 
from chance meetings with college instruc- 
tors. By knowing something of close bonds 
of friendships among members of the 
studied class, the writer was able to gain 
information about not only the person 
talked to but also close friends as well. 

The information sought was similar to 
the information that is usually sought in a 
questionnaire study. Without stating items 
specifically, the gist of the conversation with 
persons contacted was centered on the fol- 
lowing items. 


(1) What are you (or the graduate being discussed) 
doing now? 

(2) How do you like what you are doing? 

(3) Is that what you had planned to do when you 
graduated? 

(4) If not, why the change? 

(5) Are you glad (or sorry) to be out of school? 

(6) What did you like about school? 

(7) What did you dislike about school? 


Informal contacts are valuable 
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(8) What are your future plans? 
(9) What and how is 


doing? 


None of the persons from whom informa- 
tion was gathered was aware of the reason 
for conversation other than a mutual in- 
terest in the person or persons discussed. 
The writer did not seek out parents, friends, 
and employers. They were already ac- 
quainted with him so rapport had already 
been established. Contacts were made from 
sideiines of a school dance to the local golf 
course; from chance meetings on the street 
to the steps of church after morning serv- 
ices; from across the table during a bridge 
game to across the table at the local soda 
fountain hangout. 

In addition to the direct method of secur- 
ing information by contact with individuals, 
publications provided valuable informa- 
tion. The local newspapers were the best 
sources. Clippings from school papers as 
well as out-of-town papers also proved fruit- 
ful sources of information about students 
who were attending schools or living out 
of the city. 

A file was kept on each graduate. In 
that file a running account of the person 
was faithfully kept. Anything that person 
had said to the author about one of the 
graduates, anything he had heard from an- 
other person about the individual and the 
source was recorded. Newspaper clippings 
about the individual were kept in the file. 
The files of more than one-half of the sub- 
jects contained only one entry but many of 
the files contained numerous references. 

The author used the techniques de- 
scribed during the period from September, 
1952, to July, 1953. He found out valuable 
and usable information about the post-high 
school activities of 124 of the 158 graduates. 
Ninety-six of the 124 were “interviewed” 
in person. Thus, in the year following 


graduation, information was gathered for 
79 per cent of the graduates and 61 per 
cent of them were seen personally. The 
percentages seem gratifying when one con- 
siders that no complex planning was re- 
quired and no funds were expended. It is 
also gratifying to reach such numbers since 
many of the graduates were unable to be 
contacted* in person because of military 
service. 

The writer feels that this type of follow- 
up study has definite value. He does not 
expect it to replace the questionnaire type 
of follow-up but rather to augment it. 
Mobility of the subjects is one of the major 
problems in securing adequate follow-up 
data. In the current emergency, for ex- 
ample, many of the boys are in the service 
or have moved from their home towns to 
what they consider to be better jobs in 
other cities. First-hand reports from them 
can be secured by the questionnaire but in 
the informal type of study reported here, 
information concerning them can only be 
second hand. 

The writer believes that types of informa- 
tion about feelings of subjects about their 
post-high school careers can be gathered 
effectively by this type of work. A person 
is more apt to state feelings and give gen- 
uine opinions if he or she does not have 
to put these feelings and opinions in writ- 
ing. Valid indications of inner feelings, 
thoughts, dreams, and desires of a person 
can probably be gained better by personal 
contact rather than by the impersonal ques- 
tionnaire. Such data as these and informa- 
tion concerning post-high school activities 
of graduates may be valuable to school 
people so that they may do a more effective 
job of guidance during the period of a stu- 
dent’s attendance and, in some cases, even 
extend the guidance service to graduates. 
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Feevcatons seem to be predisposed in favor 
of group activities as a means of attain- 
ing the objectives of guidance. This is 
probably natural in view of the American 
tradition of mass methods of instruction and 
the educational concept that knowledge 
per se provides a sufficient springboard for 
desirable action. The pressure for economy 
has also played its part. 

Guidance services, however, grew out of 
the need and desire of youth for assistance 
more personalized and individualized than 
that which mass methods geared primarily 
to knowledge could provide. These special 
services cost more for staff and facilities, so 
educators have attempted to supply the 
need by the continued use of a method and 
application of a philosophy which the phi- 
losophy and techniques of guidance services 
were designed to correct. 

Because of this, many counselors have 
tended to oppose group methods as a means 
of attaining guidance objectives. Some 
have tolerated them pending the time when 
they could be replaced by something better. 
Some have refused to acknowledge group 
techniques as a member of the family of 
guidance techniques. 

The resistance of counselors has been 
strengthened by their observation of group 
approaches to guidance which are so stereo- 
typed and formalized as to be remote or 
divorced from the needs of youth. They 
have seen the homeroom and the occupa- 
tions course, staffed by unmotivated and 
unhelped teachers often do more harm than 
good in forwarding guidance objectives. 

At the same time there has been much 
fruitful experimentation and accomplish- 


CLARENCE W. FAttor is an Associate Professor at 
the University of Colorado. This paper is the sub- 
stance of an address which the author delivered at 
the University of Wisccasin’s Conference on Guid- 
ance, Personnel Services, and Health on July 2, 1953. 
_It is adapted from The Information Service in Guid- 
ance, by Franklin K. Zeran, Raymond N. Hatch, and 
Clarence W. Failor, to be published by Chartwell 
House in the summer of 1954. 
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Group Activities in Guidance Services 
by CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


ment along these lines. Four sources of this 
progress may be credited. The “good” 
teacher, often sparked by the philosophy 
of progressive education, has met student 
needs through realistic content and effec- 
tive method. Trained counselors, stimu- 
lated by such leaders as Mildred Lincoln 
Billings, Gertrude Forrester, and Robert 
Hoppock, have contributed much. Group 
dynamics, judiciously applied to the in- 
terest, maturity, and attitude levels of youth, 
is increasingly influential. The Rogerian 
emphasis on acceptance and permissiveness 
is being carried over from the counseling to 
the teaching relationship. A thread run- 
ning through all of these efforts is the 
emphasis on student involvement growing 
out of student participation. 

A realistic facing of the tradition, the con- 
cept, and the pressure should convince us 
that the utilization of group activities is 
necessary. Moreover, a careful analysis of 
the many advantages of group techniques 
should convince us that they can be made 
desirable adjuncts to guidance services. 

It is important to note here that much of 
the disagreement as to the values of group 
approaches stem from divergent views of 
the guidance process and the function of 
counseling as part of that process. Properly 
conceived, guidance is a program of services 
all of which are designed to forward the 
central purpose of improved choices and 
adjustments. They should be closely related 
and mutually supportive. 

Although the counseling service is ac- 
knowledged to be the guidance service 
which uniquely serves the individual as an 
individual, one must avoid thinking of it as 
a single and eventful contact in which all 
problems are settled. Rather, it is one of a 


The challenge is to use them effectively 
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series of situations, including the entire in- 
school and out-of-school experiences of the 
student by means of which he formulates 
a program of action. If counseling is to be 
of maximum benefit, the student should 
bring with him to that relationship valid 
information and some maturity of thought. 
How shall he obtain such prerequisites? 

The individual inventory and the socio- 

economic information services, as two basic 
variables of the guidance process and two 
basic services of the total program, are de- 
signed to help each individual progress 
toward an understanding and acceptance of 
self and environment. Interpreted nar- 
rowly, this could mean assistance to the in- 
dividual on an individual basis only. How- 
ever, individuals have need for the same or 
similar information at about the same time 
as do others. In this light, the time, energy, 
and duplication of effort in attaining these 
objectives individually do not seem justified. 
It is on this premise that group activities 
are held to contribute significantly to the 
guidance services. 
' A definition of group activities, more pre- 
cise than those heretofore offered, is called 
for. Group activities supplement and con- 
tribute to guidance services by utilizing the 
cooperative, supportive, and economical 
values of group situations to forward the 
choices and adjustments of students through 
the mastery of commonly needed and de- 
sired information and the exploration of 
common problems. 

When considered in relation to other 
guidance services, especially counseling, 
group activities present the following ad- 
vantages and opportunities: 


1. In areas of common needs and desires 
they are more economical of time, facili- 
ties, and personnel. 

They provide both students and the 
counselor with information valuable in 
counseling. 

They establish relationships between 
students and the guidance staff which 
create a demand for and facilitate other 
guidance services. 

They provide students with opportuni- 
ties to pool and share information, atti- 
tudes, and experiences. 

They produce supportive relationships 


among students as they learn that other 
students have problems and become ac- 
quainted with the means by which they 
solved them. 

They provide opportunities for prac- 
ticing and testing behavior in inter- 
personal relations. 


Some of the most serious and common 
limitations and difficulties are: 


1. Group activities are not adequate for 
the solution of problems which require 
the face-to-face relationship of counsel- 
ing. 
~ students are not sufficiently prac- 
ticed in impersonal and objective ap- 
proaches to problems in group situa- 
tions. 
The organization of groups with sufh- 
cient homogeneity of interests, maturi- 
ties, and problems poses administrative 
difficulties. 

There is a shortage of available teachers 
sufficiently competent and motivated to 
provide group activities of a proper 

t is difficult to schedule group activities 
so that they present a comprehensive, 
progressive, and continuous program for 
all students. 

It is not easy to correlate group activities 
with the total program of guidance 
services and with the educational pro- 


gram. 


It is important to note that only the first 
limitation is inherent in the technique. 
The others revolve around shortcomings of 
students, staffs, and schools. They must 
be analyzed and solved within the frame- 
work of each school. 

What is the nature of a recommended 
program of group activities? Of first con- 
cern is the development of a minimal pro- 
gram strategically located throughout the 
school life of youth. These points are just 
prior to and during the times when students 
require pertinent information and shaping 
of attitudes in making choices and adjust- 
ments. The program should start with pre- 
school orientation, be provided at every 
transition point on the educational ladder 
and carry through the college years. 

Although youth at all levels stand in need 
of assistance in all kinds of choices and ad. 
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justments, the emphasis shifts as individuals 
mature. Relatively, the greatest need of 
clementary schools pupils is for personal- 
social adjustments. Junior and some senior 
high school students exhibit a greater need 
for help in educational adjustments. Other 
senior high school youth and most college 
students are nearing the threshold of work 
so that vocational emphasis is of greatest 
pertinence to them. 

This is not to indicate that growth toward 
vocational choices and adjustments has no 
place in the elementary school. Geared to 
the interest and maturity levels of small 
children, growth in- understanding work and 
workers can contribute much in laying down 
a solid foundation on which specific choices 
and adjustments of a realistic nature can 
later be built. 

While a minimal program provides for 
group activities just prior to the confront- 
ing of choices, an earlier consideration of 
approaching problems is better. A case in 
point is that of assisting boys to probe con- 
structively problems related to military 
service at a time earlier than the senior year 
of high school. A truly adequate program 
is not confined to times of transition or 
crisis, but anticipates them. It should be 
continuous. 

As can be noted in the literature, there 
is a wide variation in the nature, scope, and 
placement of guidance units and courses. 
Guidance courses may be general or specific 
in their approaches. That is, they may try 
to cover the waterfront of guidance topics 
or they may concentrate on some phase such 
as “Understanding Self,” “Job Opportuni- 
ties in Beaver Dam,” or “Getting Ready for 
Military Service.” 

Problems of placement and assignment 
are difficult. The scheduling of special 
courses, whether they be for general or par- 
ticular purposes, for periods of less than a 
semester, for frequency of meetings of less 
than the usual five periods a week, or desig- 
nated as special efforts for short periods of 
the school year, call for considerable in- 
genuity on the part of the school administra- 
tion. Could this be one of the reasons why 
homerooms and guidance courses of a “one 
shot” nature are so popular? 


‘Time for special courses can be released 
by reducing the days per week a regular 
course meets. Here we may encounter difh- 
culties with accrediting agencies and the op- 
position of teachers whose courses are thus 
shortened. However, time taken from other 
courses need not necessarily be a standard 
reduction from the same course every week, 
but can be moved each week to a later pe- 
riod of the school day. In a school with a 
six-period day, regular courses would thus 
lose only one period each six-week report 
period. 

Music and physical education offer oppor- 
tunities. Where the latter is taught daily 
for one or two years rather than two or three 
days for three or four years, guidance course 
might be dovetailed and both guidance and 
physical education taught for all three or 
four years. 

In schools which now have some courses 
scheduled for two or three days a week and 
assign students to study halls on the other 
days, a system of scheduling guidance as 
just described can be used. In view of the 
considerable dissatisfaction of some students 
and many teachers with student lack of ap- 
plication in study halls, this substitution 
offers promise. 

The activities period also is a possibility. 
However, many schools vitiate its value as 
a place for group activities by scheduling 
student activities so heavily that the entire 
group is never together at one time. 

Group activities on an elective basis can 
be offered by means of the short course. If 
photography, leathercraft, ceramics, and as- 
tronomy can be offered for the duration 
of a report period, why not “The World of 
Work,” “Getting Along With Others,” and 
“Recreational Opportunities in Oshkosh?” 

What about teacher qualifications? Con- 
trary to the belief and practice of many 
administrators, not every teacher can suc- 
cessfully handle group activities in guidance. 
A careful selection of teachers who have the 
motivation, personal traits, education, and 
training necessary is essential to success. 
This policy should be followed even though 
it often means serving only a portion of the 
student body. 


Since training in guidance is so important 
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for success in this guidance activity, a good 
procedure is to arrange the teaching assign- 
ment of counselors—which in small schools 
many must have—in guidance units and 
courses. The combination of group and 
counseling responsibilities has the merit of 
promoting in the same person the closer 
correlation of the two. Such correlation 
should be provided for in any case by close 
collaboration between the counselor and 
the teachers of group activities. 

If guidance courses and units are so or- 
ganized and taught as to be valuable and 
meaningful to students, they should offer 
credit and all should take them. However, 
since student involvement is so essential for 
their success, we should avoid anything that 
might cause students to adopt mind sets 
against them. Therefore, it may be wise to 
introduce guidance units and courses as elec- 
tives. When they are accepted and desired 
by a majority of the students, they then can 
be converted into required courses. Like- 
wise, if credit courses in any way operate to 
reduce student involvement or to handicap 
teachers in forwarding guidance objectives, 
it mignt be best to avoid this hazard at the 
outset. 

Content and method cannot be divorced. 
The first step in planning guidance courses 
and units is to determine the needs, desires, 
maturity levels, and common problems of 
the students who will be enrolled. This 
cannot be done by arm-chair methods. For 
example, how many orientation courses bog 
down because they are based primarily on 
what teachers think incoming students need 
to know? 

It is suggested that the teacher go to the 
first meeting armed with tentative plans rela- 


tive to objectives, patterns of approaches, 
familiarity with materials which will prob- 
ably be needed, and plans for activities that 
may be suitable. All of these can be 
adapted to the situation when the teacher 
learns first hand which are most appropriate 
to meet the needs and desires of the group. 

Such versatility, flexibility, and willing- 
ness to change and adapt in the light of 
what the teacher learns on the spot about 
preferences and characteristics is essential. 
It is one of the most important reasons why 
only superior teachers should be selected to 
teach guidance courses and units. 

Important as is student participation to 
a vital and meaningful course or unit, it 
cannot be introduced carelessly and precipi- 
tously. Many teachers have not developed 
skills in democratic processes which avoid 
both the authoritarian and the laissez-faire 
extremes. Many students are not practiced 
in these techniques since cooperative learn- 
ing is entirely outside the realm of their ex- 
periences. They must be int-oduced gradu- 
ally to the habits and attitudes of self- 
directiveness in a group. 

Jt is important to remember above all that 
guidance units and courses have as their 
central purpose assistance to the individual 
in his choices and adjustments. All possible 
opportunities should be utilized for making 
applications to individual needs and desires. 
Group approaches are designed to supple- 
ment rather than supplant other guidance 
services. 

Group activities can be so organized and 
used as to make them effective devices for 
forwarding guidance objectives. The chal- 
lenge is to so use one’s skills and energies 
that the promise inherent in group activities 
is fulfilled. 


SENSITIVENESS AND IMPULSE 


Sensitiveness without impulse spells decadence, and impulse without sensi- 
tiveness spells brutality—Alfred North Whitehead in Science and the Mod- 
ern World. 
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O« OF THE desirable outcomes of a 
group guidance program in the sec- 
ondary schools is a desire on the part of the 
students to evaluate their interests and 
abilities by means of standardized tests. 
However, this outcome, once achieved, 
brings a host of new problems: How can 
we explain what a standardized test is, 
without diminishing the interest that has 
been aroused? How can we overcome the 
attitude among students that what is printed 
is automatically valid? How can we pre- 
vent misinterpretation of test data? The 
device offered here is an attempt to sur- 
mount these difficulties. 

This project was developed with a group 
of high school dropouts who attended 
school once a week. I: began with the 
counselor's telling the group of the case of 
John, who had been placed by the counselor 
as a watchmaker’s assistant. John proved 
to be a total failure on the job because he 
could not learn to handle small parts with 
a pair of tweezers. As a result of this un- 
happy experience, the counselor was 
attempting to develop a test that would 
help him to select people with the ability to 
handle small parts with a pair of tweezers, 
and he was requesting the group's assistance 
in finding out what is good, average, or poor 
performance on this test. 

The test materials were then presented. 
They consisted of a 9” x 12” board with 
fifty small holes, fifty small nails, and a pair 
of tweezers. The object of the test was to 
place in the holes on the board as many 
nails as possible. The nails could only be 
handled with the tweezers, and there was 
a three-minute time limit. That there was 
group interest was immediately evident in 
the number of students who volunteered to 
try the test. Trials were started immedi- 
ately and recorded on a distribution chart 
on the blackboard. 
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A Technique for Self-Measurement 
by HERMAN SLOTKIN 


For the next lesson the following week 
there was on the blackboard a distribution 
of approximately 150 trials. We then con- 
sidered these questions: What should we 
consider a normal score? What should we 
consider a high score? A low score? Would 
the normal score be the same for a group of 
girls? For a group of shop teachers? For 
a group of watchmakers? It became clear 
that we had established a norm for this 
group of boys, but that we needed to know 
what adequate performance would be for 
someone skilled in handling small parts 
with tweezers. 

We then decided to test a group ot 
people whose ability in this connection was 
acknowledged. At first we considered the 
possibility of giving the test to the watch- 
makers in) our respective neighborhoods, 
but this whs felt to be too time-consuming. 
Instead we gave the test to shop teachers 
in the school, recognizing that this group 
would be less valuable as a standard than 
would watchmakers. 

The shop teachers, it was found, placed 
eight more nails on the average than did 
the student group, and no shop teacher 
placed less than five above the student 
average. In the light of this additional 
information, the significance of a high score, 
an average score, and a low score was dis- 
cussed, with constant reference to the 
limited meaning of such scores. 

Standardized instruments! were then ad- 
ministered according to individual need, 
and they were interpreted in the light of 
what we had learned from our own stand- 
ardization of the tweezer-nail test. We par- 
ticularly kept in mind these questions: 


* Interest inventories, aptitude tests, achievements 
tests, personality inventories, and intelligence tests. 
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What does this test measure? How ac- 
curate is this test? To what extent do I 
resemble the group on which this test was 
standardized? 

While the outcomes of this project have 
not been measured under controlled condi- 
tions, certain desirable results were ob- 
served by the counselor. First, there was 
greater interest engendered in the self- 
measurement process after this procedure 


than before it. Moreover, this interest de- 
veloped during the difficult process of under- 
standing standardization. In _ addition, 
there was manifested a greater comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of particular test 
scores in the individual counseling that 
followed self-measurement project. 
Finally, this procedure would seem to have 
this pedagogical value: it involves doing 
standardization rather than talking about it. 


THE GREATEST SKILLS 


The greatest skills we need are not in science or engineering, but in human 


relations. ... Skill in the conduct of human relations is being slowly born 
and cannot be hastened. It cannot be bought with two billion dollars, or 
achieved by setting up a Los Alamos of the social sciences and the humanities. 
But if we do not defend the thought that deals with human life and its values, 
we may have to study the atomic bomb through tears before we learn what 
these values are—that a man or a people has the right to stand in a 
dignified relationship to others, that the death and suffering of human beings 
in Uganda or China or Peru must cause sorrow in Chicago or Rome or Tokyo, 
that in today's world consent and congeniality are as greatly superior to 
coercion and conflict as was the sense of human community of the New Testa- 
ment over the tribalism of the Old. Unless these are also goals for our skill 
and training, then for what are we asking our sons and daughters to live and 
perhaps to die?——-C. W. de Kiewiet in Summer ACLS Newsletter 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


1954 Convention Program 
of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


April 11-15, 1954, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York 


THEME: GUIDANCE IN A FREE WORLD 


Registration Begins 3:00 P.M. Sunday, April 11 
Early Committee Meetings 


APGA Executive Council: 9:00 A.M.—5:00 P.M. Sunday, April 11 
APGA Placement Committee: 3:00 P.M. Sunday, April 11 

ACPA Executive Council: 8:30 P.M. Sunday, April 11 

ASCA Board of Governors: 9:00 A.M. Monday, April 12 

NVGA Board of Trustees: 8:30 P.M. Sunday, April 11 

SPATE Executive Committee: 8:30 P.M. Sunday, April 11 


The APGA Program Story 


It is appropriate that this Convention, taking place at the border of two 
great and free nations, view its work against the backdrop of world affairs. 
The program theme, therefore, is ““Guidance in a Free World.” Our 
plan is to invite a number of visitors from overseas who will participate in 
the meetings in the same manner as our own members. We hope that we 
may learn how they might attack our problems, and that they will have 
ample opportunity to see how we attack ours. This sharing of experience 
is to be a part of all of our meetings. 

The perspective on guidance in its world setting need not alter tradi- 
tional program topics. In fact, they become more vital. Every attempt 
has been made to include the problems our membership wishes to discuss. 
To start new ideas on the way toward full development, APGA is under- 
taking special programs in response to requests of groups with special 
interests. This gives us a convention program that embodies the best from 
the past, gives more opportunity for new ideas, and presents the total meet- 
ing in a world setting. This should be another important step in our per- 
sonal experiences and professional growth. 
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ALL-ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Sunday, April 11 


7:00 P.M. Special Interest Group Seminars 
“City Directors of Guidance” (Also meets at 1:30 P.M.) 
Presiding: Munnte E. Dincee, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 
Student Personnel Administrators” 
Presiding: Rosert H. Suarrer, Indiana University 
“Counseling Agency Administrators” (Also meets at 9:00 A.M. and 2:00 P.M.) 
Presiding: C. Winrrecp Scorr, Vocational Counseling Service, New Haven 
**Professors of Guidance and Counselor Trainers” 
Presiding: C. Gicpert WRENN, University of Minnesota 
“Elementary School Counselors” 
Presiding: Frances M. Wixson, New York City Public Schools 
“Industrial and Business Personnel Workers—Should Business and Industrial Personnel Form a Pro- 


fessional Organization:” 
Presiding: M. J. WantMan, University of Rochester 


Monday, April 12 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast for Overseas Visitors and Their Hosts 
9:00 A.M. APGA Coffee Hour 
10:30 ALM. APGA Opening Meetin 


Presiding: Donatp E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia University; Keynote Address: President 
Buett G. GALLAGHER, City College, New York 


3:00 P.M. Reception for Convention Wives 


3:00 P.M. APGA Assembly 
Presiding: Donavp E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia University 


4:30 P.M. Student Interest Groups 
Presiding: Francis P. Rosinson, Ohio State University; Chairman, Graduate Student Program Com- 


mittee: Davin G. Danskin, Ohio State University 
Graduate students will meet in small groups, to talk with APGA members of their choice. 


6:30 P.M. Dinner for Branch Presidents 
Presiding: Donacp E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Tuesday, April 13 


9:00 A.M. Section Meeting 
Topic: ‘Symposium on Guidance in a Free World” 
esiding: Wes.ey P. Lioyp, Brigham Young University 


1:30 P.M. Section Meeting ; 
Topic: ‘“‘What Management and Labor Expect of the Personnel Department” 
residing: Kennetu B. Asncrart, Gates Rubber Company, Denver. Participants: L. C. Hart, Johns 
Manville Corporation and a Labor representative to be announced 


3:00 P.M. Section Meeting 
Topic: ‘‘Open Meeting of the Publications Committee” 
esiding: C. Gitpert Wrenn, University of Minnesota 


4:30 P.M. APGA Social Hour 


6:30 P.M. APGA Banquet 
Presiding: Donatp E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Wednesday, April 14 


9:00 A.M. Section Meeting 

Topic: ‘International Guidance Organizations” 

residing: Hucu M. Bex, Chico State College 

8:00 P.M. Special Interest Group Seminars 
“City Directors of Guidance” 
“College Student Personnel Administrators” 
“Counseling Agency Administrators” 
**Professors of Guidance and Counselor Trainers” 
“Elementary School Counselors” 
“Industrial and Business Personnel Workers” 


Thursday, April 15 


FFP Yr PS 


9:00 A.M. APGA Assembly 
Presiding: Dona.p E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia University 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Program Chairman: M. Catuerine Evans, /ndiana University 
The ACPA Program Story 


The program of the American College Personnel Association is buil( 
around the theme, “‘Integration of Student Personnel Services in the College 
Community.” Admissions and recruitment, counseling of foreign students, 
student health services, religious activities, residence halls, sororities and 
fraternities, union building programs, and other personnel services will be 
considered in sectional meetings. There will be discussions of present 
practice, theory, and implication of research results in testing, counseling, 
and group development, together with demonstrations of counseling and 
group therapy. The professional preparation and the professional ethics 
of college personnel workers will receive attention. The last general session 
will pull the whole program together with the consideration of “‘Inter- 
personal Relationships in Administration.” 

The theme of the APGA convention, “‘Guidance in a Free World,” is 
reflected in the planning of several section meetings such as “Civil Liberties 
on the College Campus” and “Participation of Students in College Ad- 
ministration.” 


Monday, April 12 


12:00 M. Luncheon 
1:30 P.M. General Session 
President’s Address: “The Meaning of the Meaning of ACPA’’: Gorpon ANDERSON, University of Texas 
Presiding: Marcia Epwarps, University of Minnesota 


3:00 P.M. Section Meetings 
. “Application of Testing Theory to Practice” 
Presiding: E. Gorpon Co University of Kansas; Symposium: Rovert University of 
Missouri, Ropert M. Corver, Duke University, Donato K. Orrman, University of Kansas; Recorder: 
Frank N. Entwisie, University of Wichita 
2. “Integration of Union Building Activities in the Student Personnel Program’”’ 
Presiding: KratHwout, Syracuse University; Speaker: mum E. Rion, University of 
Florida; Discussants: MArGaRET BAUGHMAN, Oneonta, New York, State Teachers College, Joun C. Cre- 
VENGER, State College of Washington, KatHryn Hopwoop, Ohio State University; Recorder: Eucenta 
Symus, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 
3. ‘Dissemination of Vocational Information on the College Campus” 
Presiding: Emmy Cuerventk, University of Wisconsin; Participants: Barpara A. Kirk, University of 
California, ANNA M. Hanson, Simmons College, FRank M. Fietcuer, Jr., Ohio State University; Recorder: 
W. M. Wise, University of Florida 
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4. “Superior College Students: Research Reports” (Joint Meeting with NVGA) 
Presiding: Kennetu Littie, University of Wisconsin; Speakers: Mazi E. Wacner, State University 
of New York, College for Teachers, Buffalo, Eowarp S. Jones, University of Buffalo, GLorta OrTNER, University 
of Buffalo; Recorder: Giena Avien, East High School, Buffalo 


8:00 P.M. Section Meetings 

1. ‘Administration of Financial Aids for College Students” 
Presiding: Wittarp W. Biagsser, University of Utah; Participants: Lawrence A. Ricos, DePauw 
University, Georce B. Rusty, University of Minnesota, MARGARET R. Smitu, Wayne University; Recorder: 
Doris L. Crockett, Russell Sage College 

2. ‘The Professional Preparation of College Personnel Workers” 
Presiding: ArtHuur M. Wetuincton, The Pennsylvania State University; Symposium: Haron F. 
Cortincuam, Florida State University, A. Gorpvon Newson, Cornell University, Frank E. Jowa 
State College, Onvin T. Ricuarpson, Washington University, St. Louis, Stewart C. HULSLANDER, 
of Michigan, Kennetu W. Hy pert, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Marshall College, FRANK 
Ses, Pennsylvania State University; Recorder: M. E. BrookHart, Montana State College 

3. ‘Implications of Research in Student Activities” 
Presiding: Joun C. CLevenceR, State College of Washington; Participants: J. B. Gisp, University of 
Colorado, Cotuins W. Burnett, Ohio State University, Kate H. Muewrer, Indiana University; Recorder: 
Carotyn Lioyp, State University Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 

4. ‘Foreign Students: Problems and Responsibilities” 
Presiding: Ivan J. Putman, Jr., University of Florida; Participants: Wray H. Concpon, Lehigh 
University, James M. Davis, University of Washington, DonaLp Kerr, Cornell University, Forest Moore, 
University of Minnesota; Recorder: G. R. Scuwartz, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


Tuesday, April 13 


9:00 A.M. General Business Meeting 
Presiding: Gorpon Anperson, University of Texas 


10:30 A.M. Section Meetings 

1. ‘*Practicum Training of Counselors” 
Presiding: Lysie W. Crort, University of Kentucky; Symposium: Ropert Cauwis, University of Missouri, 
Wituram C. Corrtie, University of Kansas, Joun W. Gustav, University of Maryland, S. WaLpRop, 
U. S. Veterans Administration; Recorder: Henry Wertz, Duke University 

2. ‘Implications of Research in Interpersonal Relations for Student Personnel Work” 
Presiding: Epwarp J. SuHosen, Jr., Teachers College, Columbia University; Participants: Epwarp S. 
Borpin, University of Michigan, Harotv B. Pepinsky, Ohio State University; Recorder: Water M. 
Lirton, University of Illinois 

3. “Coordination between Secondary and College Counselors in the Orientation of New Students” 
(Joint Meeting with ASCA and SPATE) 
Presiding: H. Zeicer, Eastern Illinois State College; Participants: Crem Bucuer, /ndiana 
University, BRUNHILDE FLeer, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Loren S. Hapiey, Kent State 
University, FRANK H. Grazter, Union School District, Keene, New Hampshire, Georce N. Lauer, Central 
Michigan College of Education 


1:30 P.M. Section Meetings 
1. ‘‘Assisting Sororities and Fraternities to Achieve Their Goals” 
Presiding: Rosert H. Suarrer, Indiana University; Participants: Vircinia Huve son, Indiana Uni- 
versity, CLype S. Jounnson, Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity, Philadelphia, Ropert B. Nemescuy, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Nova-StarK Rocers, University of California at Los Angeles; LEONA Wise Jones, Denison 
University; Recorder: TuHetma Hiatt, Ball State Teachers College 


2. ‘Participation of Students in College Administration” 
Presiding: Lucite ALLEN, Pennsylvania College for Women; Speaker: President A. Biair Knapp, 
Denison University; Discussants: James Epwarps, National Student Association, Frances E. Fatvey, 
James Milliken University, Janet A. Keviey, City College, New York, Emmty Taytor, Miami University, 
Ohio, Dennis L. TRuEBLOOD, Indiana University; Recorder: Kent Haw.ey, DePauw University 


3. “Semantics and Speech Correction in the Student Personnel Program” 
Presiding: Joun H. Cornentsen, Jr., Tufts College; Speaker: Ernest H. Henpricxson, University 
of Minnesota; Recorder: L. E. Epmonson, Ball State Teachers College 


3:00 P.M. Section Meetings 

1, “Integration of Religious Activities on the College Campus” 
Presiding: Hitpa University of Louisville; Speaker: Harry M. Stephens College; 
Discussants: Reverend Georce E. Cranpawt, University of Buffalo, Raymonp McLean, National Council 
of Churches; Recorder: Mary Moore, Harpur College 

2. “Implications of Research on Standardized Tests” 
Presiding: C. Corrie, University of Kansas; Participants: Gorpon ANpERsON, University of 
Texas, Paut. C. Potmantier, University of Missouri, Wu.ttam A. Mann, Michigan State College; Recorder: 
Rosert M. Corver, Duke University 
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“Present Practices and Problems in Residence Halls” 
Presiding: Marcaret Witson, Indiana University; Participants: Marna Brapy, University of Florida, 
KennetH Ball State Teachers College, Frank J. Sumes, Pennsyloama State University, Dororny J. 
ParkER, Michigan State College; Recorder: MARGARET BauGuman, State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 
4. ‘‘Civil Liberties on the College Campus” 
Presiding: E. G. Wittiamson, University of Minnesota; Speaker: Rosert M. Srrozimr, University of 
Chicago; Discussants: Witarp W. University of Utah, Marcia Epwarops, University of 
Minnesota, Danrec Fever, University of Denver; Recorder: Dennis L. Trueblood, Indiana University 


Wednesday, April 14 


9:00 A.M. General Session (Joint Meeting with SPATE) 
Topic: ‘The College President Looks at Student Personnel Work on the a. 
residing: Gorpon ANperson, University of Texas; Speaker: Chancellor T. R. McConnect, University 
of Buffalo 
10:30 A.M. Section Meetings 
1. ‘Pre-College Counseling” 

Presiding: Frank M. Fietcuer, Jr., Ohio State University; Participants: Ravpu F. Berpre, University 

of Minnesota, Tuomas A. Goopricn, Michigan State College, Davin P. Hii, Ohio State University, CHARLES 

W. McCracken, Allegheny College, Lawrence A. Ricos, DePauw University; Recorder: J. Davin O'Dea, 

Florida State University 
2. ‘Liaison between the Medical Department and the Division of Student Personnel” 

Presiding: Dorotny Brooks, Cornell University; Speaker: Norman S. Moore, M.D., Cornell University; 

Discussant: Lioyp Berrince, University of Michigan; Marjorte Samrru, Syracuse University; Recorder: 

Dwicut L. ArRNoLp, Kent State University 
3. ‘Counseling on Student Choice of Field of Coacentration” 

Presiding: Davin V. Tiepeman, Harvard University; Joun E. Arman, Boston University, 

Frances E. Dunn, Brown University, Ricuarp G. Kino, Hervard College; Recorder: Epwarp Lanpy, 

Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
4. Psa a. Concepts of Leadership for Personnel Administrators Based on Studies and Research” 

Presi KennetH F. Herrowp, Teachers College, Columbia University; Participants: Rosert B. 
Crook, Queens College, New York, James E. Curran, Esso Standard Oil Company, New York, STANFORD 
Kucut, Fels Group Dynamics Center, Temple University, HELEN Naum, Division of Nursing Education, National 
League of Nursing; Recorder: Rosert M. Bear, Dartmouth College 


1:30 P.M. Section Meetings 

1. ‘*Methods and Procedures in Admissions and Recruitment as Related to Student Personnel Work”’ 
Presiding: JEAN Farinc, Cornell University; Speaker: Cryvpe VRoman, University of Michigan; Re- 
corder: Rutu E. WarreL, State University Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 

2. ‘Professional Ethics of College Personnel Workers” 
Presiding: Rosert B. Kamm, Drake University; Symposium: Rosert Cais, University of Missouri, 
Wituram M. University of Illinois, Austis B. Woop, Brooklyn College; Recorder: Kennetu 
Cour, Ball State Teachers College 

3. “Effects of Client Differences and Types of Counseling on Outcomes of oe eng 
Presiding: Harotp B. Pepinsky, Ofio State University; Symposium: Don Hoyt, University of Minnesota, 
Cari Jesness, University of Minnesota, Tom Macoon, University of Minnesota; Recorder: FLoRENcE 
Tuompson, Indiana State Teachers College 


3:00 P.M. Section Meetings 
1. “Student Values” 
Presiding: Kate Mue ter, Indiana University; Speaker: Rosin M. Jr., Social Science 
Research , Cornell University; Discussants: Ciirrorp J. Craven, State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York, Lawrence A. Ricos, DePauw University, RutH Warre, State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York, Connevta University of Minnesota; Recorder: Emity Cuervenix, 
University of Wisconsin 
2. ‘Demonstration of Counseling’ 
Presiding: Dorotuy M. CLenpenen, University of California at Los Angeles; Seen gy WILLIAM 
M. Grcpert, University of Illinois, Donacp L. Grummon, Michigan State College, Joun W. Gustav, Uni- 
of Maryland, Maryorte Ricney, University of Kansas; Recorder: Rosert Cawis, University of 
issourt 
3. ‘Legal Implications for Student Personnel Workers” 
Presiding: THomas B. Surewssury, City College, New York; Participants: Dorotruy Brooks, Cornell 
University, C. GLanz, Boston University College, Ricuarp G. Sprecmon, Indiana University; 
Recorder: Dyckman VeRmILYE, University of Florida 


4:30 P.M. Social Hour (Jointly with SPATE) 
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8:00 P.M. Section Meetings 

1. ‘Demonstration of Group Therapy” 
Presiding: Paut E. Etserer, Teachers College, Columbia University; Recorder: Rosert B. Crook, 
Queens College, New York 

2. ‘Articulation of College Counseling with Programs of Counseling in Agencies Outside the College” 
Presiding: Metvene D. Harper, Florida State University; Participants: Vircinia NyaBonco, Tennessee 
A. and I. State College, Earnt. A. Korte, East Texas State Teachers College, J. En>warp McCracken, Millsaps 
College; Recorder: Wiiti1am A. Mann, Michigan State College 

3. ‘Suggestions of Industrial Management for the Administration, Financing, and Interpretation of College 
Personnel Programs” 
Presiding: Kennetu B. Asucrart, Gates Rubber Company, Denver; Symposium: Lester G. Bral.ey, 
East Ohio Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Cuester E. Evans, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Ropert F. Moore, 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company, New York; Recorder: Harortp F. Cortincnam, Florida State 
University 

4. “Present Practice in Handling Discipline Problems” 
Presiding: W. M. Wise, University of Florida; Speaker: E. G. Wicitamson, University of Minnesota; 
Discussants: Curistine Y. Conaway, Ohio State University, THomas E. Hawkins, Hampton Institute, 
Geratp L. SappLemire, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, RicHaRD STEWART, State 

University College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York; Recorder: Cuartes W. McCracken, Allegheny College 


Thursday, April 15 


9:00 A.M. General Session 


Topic: ‘Interpersonal Relationships in Administration” 
residing: C. Gitpert WRENN, University of Minnesota 


10:30 A.M. Section Meetings 


1. ‘Demonstration of New Methods of Training in Human Relations as ng or to Student Personnel Work” 
Presiding: J. R. Giss, Untverstry or Cotorapo; Recorder: Tom Goon, University of Minnesota 


2. ‘*Progress Report from the Commission on the Education of Women” 
Presiding: M. Eunice Hivton, Syracuse University; Speaker: ALTHEA K. Horrer, Commission on the 
Education of Women, American Council on Education; Discussants: Marcaret Hosein, University of 
Rochester, J. Lester ANDERSON, University of Buffalo; Recorder: Loutse Paine, Elmira College 

3. ‘*Possible Role of a National Scholarship Program” 
Presiding: Rosert D. Nortu, University of Kentucky; Discussants: Francis J. Brown, American 
Council on Education, Ropert M. Corver, Duke University, Bowen Dees, National Research Council, S. 
Goutp Sapier, Bradley University, M. Turnsutt, Educational Testing Service; Recorder: 

Rocer J. Fritz, Purdue University 


AMERICAN SCHOOL COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION 


Program Chairman: T. J. Kuemmercein, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Department of Pupil Personnel 


The ASCA Program Story 


The primary purpose of the American School Counselors Association 
is to foster a closer professional relationship among school personnel charged 
with the performance of guidance services for pupils enrolled in elementary 
and secondary schools in order to promote pupils’ adjustment to school and 
life, and the adjustment of the school to the pupils. Its members are drawn 
from counselors, teacher-counselors, directors of guidance, and other school 
staff members who meet professional requirements and who have released- 
school-time for the performance of guidance functions. Our program, 
therefore, is aimed at the thousands of school people who have a common 
purpose with us in this most important field. We are planning a program 
which will meet the specific needs of counselors from year to year and pro- 
vide through APGA a common meeting ground for the larger problems of 
personnel work. 
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Monday, Apr’! 12 
4:30 P.M. Social Hour (Jointly with NAGSCT, NVGA, and NYSCA) 


Tuesday, April 13 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: Arnotp W. Empree, Public Schools, St. Clair River Area, Michigan 


10:30 A.M. General Session (Joint Meeting with ACPA and SPATE) 
Topic: ‘Coordination between Secondary and College Counselors in the Orientation of New Students” 
residing: Wituiam H. Zeicer, Eastern Illinois State College; Participants: Crem Bucuer, Indiana 
University, BRUNHILDE FLEER, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Loren S. Haptey, Kent State 
University, FRANK H. Griazier, Union School District, Keene, New Hampshire, Georce N. Lauer, Central 


Michigan College of Education “» 


1:30 P.M. General Session ' 
Topic: ‘“Tea and Sympathy vs. Realistic Guidance for the Gifted” 
peaker: Horace Mann, State University of New York College for Teachers at Buffalo 


Wednesday, April 14 


1:30 P.M. General Session 
Topic: ‘*The Organization and Administration of Guidance Services in Secondary Schools” 
peaker: Howarp C. Seymour, Rochester, New York, Public Schools . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GUIDANCE SUPERVISORS 
AND COUNSELOR TRAINERS 


Program Chairman: Bruce Suear, New York State Bureau of Gui lance 
The NAGSCT Program Story 


A basic responsibility of the State Supervisor of Guidance Services and 
also of the Counselor Trainer is the continuous improvement of guidance 
services. Our Convention program is planned around this idea and in- 
cludes sessions of timely general interest and workshop mectings. 

At the general session on Monday, we will be very glad to welcome back 
our leader Harry A. Jager, who with three other speakers will give us a 
status report on guidance services and supervisory problems. At the 
Tuesday meetings members of work groups will exchange ideas on two areas 
related to the improvement of guidance services and on Wednesday we will 
hear presentations on two topics of great current interest. 

Business meetings are planned for Monday and Wednesday evenings and 
one of the highlights of our program will be our dinner meeting on Wednes- 
day—an excellent Sheraton-Brock dinner, with a beautiful view of 
Niagara Falls, and an inspirational address by a speaker who can “‘lay it 
on the line” for guidance services. 


Monday, April 12 


1:30 P.M. General Session 


Topic: ‘State Supervision of Guidance Programs 

residing: Harry A. Jacer, U.S. Office of Education; Speakers: Vircinta Keenan, New Mexico State 

tment of Education, Georce E. Mowrer, Missouri State Department of Education, Guy Q. To-Lerup, 
Minnesota State Department of Education; Recorder: Hucu Lovett, Arkansas State Department of Education 


4:30 P.M. Social Hour (Jointly with ASCA, NVGA, and NYSCA) 


8:00 P.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: Rotanp G. Ross, Jowa State Board for Vocational Education 


” 
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Tuesday, April 13 


1:30 P.M. Section Meetings 
1. ‘Workshop for State Guidance Newsletter Editors” 

Presiding: Water F. Jounson, Michigan State College; Resource Persons: Rutu K. Feperer 
Homer, New York, Central School, Husert W. Houcuton, New York State Education Department, W. Marvin 
Kemp, South Dakota State Department of Public Instruction, Ropert Kien, Newark College of Engineering, 
Witta Norris, Michigan State College, M. D. PARMENTER, Ontario College of Education; Recorder: ELEANOR 
M. Zets, Science Research Associates, Jackson, Mississippi 

‘‘Workshop on Counselor Training Problems” 

Presiding: Cirrrorp Froeu.icn, University of California; Resource Persons: R. B. Cun.irre, Rutgers 
Ur ‘versity, Cuarces F. Hupoms, University of Georgia, Ropert H. Matuewson, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City, Cuartes N. Morris, Teachers College, Columbia University, E>warp C. Roeser, University 
Michigan, ArTHUR M. Weuincton, Pennsylvania State University; Recorder: H. Atkins, 

utgers University 


Wednesday, April 14 


10:30 A.M. General Session 
Topic: ‘Development and Coordination of Pupil Personnel Services” 
residing: Donatp E. Kitcn, California State Department of Education; Speakers: Howarp R. Beattie, 
Ontario Department of Education, Francis J. Dary, New York State Education Department, T. J. KUEMMERLEIN, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Schools, Howarp C. Seymour, Rochester, New York, Public Schools; Recorder: 
Joun S. Cuaron, Delaware State Department of Public Instruction 


3:00 P.M. General Session 


Topic: ‘State Guidance Associations” 
residing: C. A. Micuetman, Illinois State Board for Vocational Education; Speakers: Evia SterHens 
Barrett, North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Carrie R. Lost, Newark, New Jersey, Public 
Schools, E. Ltoyp Moreranp, Bay Shore, New York, Public Schools, GLENN E. Smitu, Michigan Siate De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Recorder: Harotp J. Mauoney, Connecticut State Department of Education 


6:30 P.M. Dinner and Speaker 


Topic: ‘‘Foundations and Frontiers” 
Rotanp G. Ross, Jowa State Beard for Vocational Education; Speaker: Evwin R. Van Kiercr, 
New York State Education Department 


8:30 P.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: Rotanp G. Ross, Jowa State Board for Vocational Education 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Program Chairman: ExizasetH Morrow, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 
Coordinator of Sections: Charles E. Odell, Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


The NVGA Program Story 


When the officers and trustees of NVGA, at their meeting in New York 
City in June, set the pattern for the 1954 Convention, they were unanimous 
in their enthusiasm for the contribution made to the total 1953 Convention 
program by the interest and functional sections. They agreed that the 
section type of organization should again be used for the 1954 Convention. 
They suggested as a main objective of the NVGA Program the promotion 
of a better understanding in the community of the role of NVGA and of 
vocational guidance in the community framework. It was felt that this 
could best be achieved by providing opportunities for discussing among 
ourselves and with representatives of other groups ways in which community 
cooperation for guidance might be strengthened. 

Accordingly, our theme, “Community Teamwork in Guidance,” was 
chosen; and the topics of the general meetings were set: ‘“The Community 
Organizes for Vocational Guidance” and ‘“‘The Community Looks at Vo- 
cational Guidance.” Participation was sought from the eight interest and 
eight functional sections of NVGA. Organized with officers, and in some 
instances issuing informative newsletters or bulletins, these sections have 
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continued to operate since their very active part in last year’s Convention. 
Each of these sections has arranged for the 1954 Convention a program 
meeting, a workshop, and an organization meeting, built around the work 
of the section and its relation to the central theme of the NVGA Program. 

The topics of these section meetings give promise of a varied and chal. 
lenging program. The participants listed have much to contribute to our 
thinking at the 1954 Convention. It is our sincere hope that the NVGA 
Program will stimulate us to worth-while activity throughout the coming 
year. 


Monday, April 12 


1:30 P.M. General Session 
Topic: ‘““The Community Organizes for Vocational Guidance” 
residing: C. C. Dunsmoor, Northern Westchester County, New York, Board of Cooperative Educational 

Services; Moderator: Ropert H. Matuewson, Board of Higher Education, New York; Participants: 
Doris McGarrey, Public Schools, Nebraska City, Nebraska, Roy F. Bennett, Brantford Collegiate Institute 
and Vocational School, Brantford, Ontario, GARRETT Nyweiwe, The Vocational Education and Extension Board, 
Rockland County, New York, RanpALL Hamrick, Community Advisory Service Center, Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
Recorder: Saran L. Lerrer, Counselor, Suitland, Maryland High School 


3:00 P.M. Interest Section Program Meetings 5 
1. Young Workers 
Topic: ‘‘Child-Centering the Employment Certification Programs: A Round Table Discussion” 
esiding: Evizapetu S. Jounson, U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards; Participants: Joun A. Cumminos, New 
York City Public Schools, Carrie R. Lost, Newark, New Jersey, Public Schools; Recorder: Oris E. Fintey, 
Jr., National Urban League 
2. Physically and Emotionally Handicapped 
Topic: ‘Teamwork in Diagnosis and Planning for the Cardiac Disabled” (Co-sponsored with the American 
eart Association, Cleveland Area Heart Society, and the Western New York Heart Association ) 
Presiding: Freperick A. Wurrenouse, American Heart Association; Participants: H. K. Hecverstein, 
Mrs. Go_pston, Marjorie STONEBROOK, Cleveland Work Classification Clinic, Nornmen Harris, Western 
Reserve University; Recorder: Sam Warp, Western New York Heart Association 
3. Older Workers 
Topic: ‘Employer Practices in the Utilization and Hiring of Older People”’ A Panel Discussion 
esiding: Raymonp J. Warne, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Buffalo; Participants: Aurrep A. 
Dresoip, Atlas Steel Casting Company, Buffalo, Dorotruea E. Hicoins, William Hengerer Company, Buffalo, 
Douctas Prerce, Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
4. Veterans 
Topic: ‘Meeting for VA Regional Office Counselors and Institutional Staff at VA Guidance Centers” 
residing: C. Harotp McCutty, Counseling Service, Veterans Administration 
5. Military Personnel 
Topic: ‘“‘Interrelationship of Military and Civilian Guidance” 
residing: Don C. Farrn, George a University; Discussion Group: Cart Horn, Michigan 
State College, Joun P. Munpy, U. S. Army, Rosert S. Navy, Vernon Reeves, S. Air 
Force 
6. Women (This section is not meeting at this time) 
7. Mentally Retarded 
Topic: ‘“The Integrated Approach in Counseling Mentally Retarded Adolescents: A Suggested Program 
ior NVGA Branches” 
Presiding: Sarvatore G. DiMicuaet, National Association for Retarded Children; Participants: Joseru 
WEINGOLD, Association for the Help of Retarded Children, Inc., New York, G. Orvitte Jounson, Syracuse 
University, Curts J. DeProspo, City College, New York, Sor L. Warren, New York State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; Recorder: James L. MacKay, South San Antonio Schools, San Antonio, Texas 
8. Gifted (Joint Meeting with ACPA) 
Topic: ‘Superior College Students: Research Reports” 
residing: Kennetu Littie, University of Wisconsin; Speakers: Mazie E. Wacner, State University 
of New York, College for Teachers, Buffalo, Eowarv S. Jones, University of Buffalo, GLorta Orntner, University 
of Buffalo; Recorder: Giena Aen, East High School, Buffalo 


4:30 P.M. Social Hour (Jointly with ASCA, NAGSCT, and NYSCA) 


8:00 P.M. Functional Section Program Meetings 
1. Occupational Research 
Topic: Latest Occupational Information for Counselors” 
esiding: Cxuaries N. Morris, Teachers College, Columbia University; Participants: Harotp Gotp- 
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stein, U. S. Department of Labor, Ropert Suosteck, B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
Viapimir Cuaverww, U.S. Department of Labor; Recorder: Liviian V. Inxe, U. S. Department of Labor 


2. Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 
Topic: ‘“‘What’s New? Brief Reports of Recent Research on the Teaching of Occupations” 
residing: Harry A. Jacer, U. S. Office of Education; Participants: Nancy D. Stevens, Finch College, 
Epwarp R. Cuony, Geneva High School, New York, Wut1aM Dosperstein, Elmira, New York, Public Schools, 
Dante Stnicx, U. S. Veterans Administration Regional Office, New York; Recorder: Haze McCarter, 
Alcorn College 
3. Placement and Follow-Up 
Topic: ‘School and Community Cooperation in Placement and Follow-Up” 
residing: Frank G. Futver, East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina; Participants: G. GorDoN 
Evuts, School of Education, University of North Carolina, ANNE T. FREEMAN, Employment Security Commission, 
Raleigh, RayMonp SarsBaucu, Forsythe County, North Carolina, Public Schools; Recorder: Henry Wertz, 
Bureau of Testing and Guidance, Duke University 
4. Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
Topic: ‘‘The Settings in which the Predictions are Made and Used: The School; the Apprenticeship; 
ndustry” 
Presiding: Howarp C. Seymour, Rochester, New York, Public Schools; Participants: Tuomas E. Curisten- 
SEN, Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Schools, Wuittam E. Kenpati, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Kennetu A. Moopy, American Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland 


5. Vocational Counseling 
Topic: ‘‘Vocational Counseling: A Demonstration” 
residing: Jonn Simmons, Michigan Employment Security Commission; Participants: Haron B. Pepinsky, 
Ohio State University, Kennetu B. Hoyt, University of Minnesota; Recorder: J. Stantey Exwiort, St. 
Catherines, Ontario, Board of Education 
6. Audio-Visual Methods 
7. Industrial and Business Personnel (Co-sponsored with APGA) 
Topic: ‘‘Guidance Techniques Used to Sealants Morale: How, Results, Action Taken, Three Studies” 
residing: R. L. B. Roesste, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Participants: Raymonp A. Katze 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry, and Company, Epvwtn R. Henry, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Ropert L. 
Script, Richardson, Bellows, Henry, and Company; Recorder: Sanps 
8. Rural Guidance Services (Joint Meeting with AGRY) 

Topic: ‘Building Support for Rural Guidance Among Laymen, Teachers, and Administrators” 
Presiding: Francis J. Daty, New York State Education Department; Dramatization Participants: 
Cuester J. Apert, Beaver River, New York, Central School, Wrtt1am E. Busacker, Herkimer County, New 
York, Vocational Education and Extension Board, DonaLp S. Cutips, Allegany County, New York, Vocational 
Education and Extension Board, Marvin Gipson, Supervisory District #1, Onetda County, New York, Board of 
Cooperative Services, RicHarp Grirritus, St. Johnsville, New York, Public Schools, Witt1am E. Hopxe, Cana- 
joharie, New York, Central School, Water S. Keen, Lowville, New York, Central School, Lucy Winc, West 
Winfield, New York, Public Schools; Discussion Group: Ernestine Biepsoe, University of Georgia, ROBERT 
M. Isenspera, National Education Association, Joan Rapascu, New Hampshire State Department of Education, 
Ravpu M. Roserts, University of Alabama, W1Lt1am J. Muscrove, Bay of Quinte District, Ontario, Schools, 
Evia Srepuens Barrett, North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction; Recorder: Burton 
THELANDER, New York State Education Department 


Tuesday, April 13 


9:00 A.M. 


to 
11:40 A.M. Interest Section Workshops 
1. Young Workers 
Topic: ‘“‘Developing Job Attitudes in Young Workers” 
Presiding: Marcaret E. Anprews, Minneapolis Public Schools; Panel Members: Crarre Ernstorr, 
Cadillac Textiles, Inc., Valley Falls, Rhode Island, CLARENCE Fatcn, National City Bank of Cleveland, F. Douc- 
tas Hammonp, Bryant College, KENNETH J. WHALEN, New York Telephone Com , Carr J. WerB.e, 
B.1F. Industries, Inc., Providence, Norton Rutu, Seneca Vocational High School, Buffalo; Recorder: Resize 
Lassiter, John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia 
2. Physically and Emotionally Handicapped 
Topic: ‘Vocational Interests of the Physically Impaired High School Student” 
Presiding: M. Irvinc Curiswe i, Technical High School, Buffalo; Participants: James F. Garrett, 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, FRANKLIN LEMon, New York State Employment Service, Buffalo, Karu 
G. KarrenBercer, New York State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Marion E. Martin, New York 
City High School Unit of Rehabilitation, Vincinta G. THorNTON, Buffalo Public Schools, Raymonp J. WARING, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Buffalo, Four Handicapped High School Students; Recorder- 
Dave FriepMan, University of Buffalo 
3. Older Workers 
Topic: ‘‘Marshalling a Community’s Resources to Provide Vocational Adjustment of Older Persons” 
esiding: Oxive Banister, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland; Participants: Paut Wirson, Vo- 
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cational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Heten RANDALL, Cleveland Welfare Federation, Mever Sarkin, Jewish 
Vocational Service, Cleveland 
4. Veterans 
Topic: ‘Counseling with Veterans’’—Reports of Research 
residing: Frep Gauvet, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey 
5. Military Personnel 
Topic: ‘‘Guidance in Preparation for Military Service” 
Discu ssion Group: Giynn Crarke, St. Louis Public Schools, Ropert H. Suarrer, University of 
Indiana, Joun P. Munpy, U. S. Army, D. G. Price, U. S. Navy, Russer L. Tuorne, U.S. Air Force 
6. Women 
— **The ‘New Look’ in Work Patterns for Women” 
residing: Katuryn Hopwoopn, Ohio State University; Consultants: Marcuerrre Coteman, New York 
State Department of Labor, RutH Fepver, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, Board of Education, Licwian V. Inxe, 
U.S. Department of Labor, ANN TANNEYHILL, National Urban League, Potty Weaver, Mademoiselle Magazine; 
Recorder: Anne SEAWELL, University of Georgia 
7. Mentally Retarded 
Topic: ‘‘Developing Occupational Information and Occupational Experience for the Mentally Retarded” 
residing: Sacvatore G. DiMicuaet, National Association for Retarded Children; Resource Consultants: 
Mary Corsy, Baltimore Public Schools, HELEN F. Cummincs, Boston Public Schools, Frank R. Griperty, 
Southbury Training School, Connecticut, KatHrRyN Haverstick, Social Adjustment Commission, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, LEON Karson, United Vocational and Employment Service, Pittsburgh, James L. MacKay, South San 
Antonio Schools, San Antonio, Texas; So. L. Warren, New York State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
8. Gifted 
Topic: ‘Pre-College Programs for Superior Students” 
residing: SrepHeN ABRAHAMSON, University of Buffalo; Consultants: Kennetu A. Acer, University 
of Buffalo, Leona Bucuwatp, Baltimore Public Schools, Dorts WARNER, Niagara Falls Public Schools, Two 
Students from the University of Buffalo; Recorder: GLena ALLén, East High School, Buffalo 


12:00 M. Luncheon 
Presiding: C. C. Dunsmoor, Northern Westchester County, New York, Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services; Speaker: James M. Mitcuett, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel ) 
Topic: ‘‘Vocational Guidance and Human Values in 1954” 
1:30 P.M. Delegate Assembly Business Meeting 
Presiding: C. C. Dunsmoor, President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
3:00 P.M. Functional Section Organization Meetings 
1, Occupational Research 
He.en Woon, U. S. Department of Labor; Recorder: Stoney A. Fine, U. S. Department of 
bor 
2. Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 
Presiding: Rosert Hoprock, New York University 
3. Placement and Follow-Up 
Presiding: Henprick D. Mucaas, North Dakota State Employment Service 
4. Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
Presiding: James H. Ricks, Jr., The Psychological Corporation 
5. Vocational Counseling 
Presiding: Joun G. Opcers, Ohio State Department of Education 


6. Audio-Visual Methods 
Presiding: Harotp Miter, Tulane University 


7. Industrial and Business Personnel (Joint Meeting with APGA) 
Presiding: R. L. B. Roessie, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
8. Rural Guidance Services ( Joint Meeting with AGRY) 


Presiding: Doris McGarrey, Nebraska City Public Schools 


Wednesday, April 14 


9:00 A.M. 


to 
11:40 A.M. Functional Section Workshops 
1. Occupational Research 
Topic: ‘‘The Schools Report on Their Occupational Information Services” 
residing: Lronarp M. Miter, U. S. Office of Education; Participants: Morris Kruoman, New York 
City Public Schools, Mary D. Basso, Providence Public Schools, Josepu S. Kopas, Republic Steel yom 
Harry C. Henprickson, Baltimore Public Schools, CatHerine L. BeacuLey, Washington County, Maryland, 
Board of Education; Recorder: HeLten Woon, U. S. Department of Labor 
2. Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 
Topic: ‘‘Current Practices in the Teaching of Occupations on Long Island” 
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Presiding: Avexanper MacNutt, High School, Garden City, New York; Participants: Grace Geicer, 
Toaz Jumor High School, Huntington, New York, FRANK Pitt, Hempstead, New York, Public Schools, W1LL1AM 
RosENGARTEN, Roslyn, New York, Public Schools; Recorder: Scuoepr Simpson High School, 
Huntington, New York 
3. Placement and Follow-Up 
Topic: ‘‘How We Recruit and Select Professional Personnel” 
residing: Harotp E. Sponserc, National 4-H Club Foundation; Participants: Rosert B. Kamm, 
Drake University, ParmER Ewinc, Buffalo Public Schools, Marcuertre H. Corteman, New York State Em- 
ployment Service; Recorder: Frep C. Prorr, University of Illinois 
4. Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
Topic: ‘‘The Sources of Predictive Data: Current Research and Persistent Problems” 
residing: Morey J. WanTMAN, University of Rochester; Participants: S. Rass Wattace, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Hartford, Connecticut, Mucton Bium, City College, New York, Pamir H. 
Kriept, Prudential Insurance Company, Wu.tiam J. E. Crissy, Consulting Industrial Psychologist, New York, 
Ziatcuin, New York University 
5. Vocational Counseling 
Topic: ‘Coordination of Community Resources for Vocational Guidance” 
residing: Douctas D. Biocxsma, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools; Participants: Joun L. 
Frrzpatrick, Superintendent, and Members of the Chicopee, Massachusetts, School Staff, Georce Kipver, 
Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio, Ropert N. Watker, Akron, Ohio, Public Schools, Georce E. Wirson, 
Akron, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; Recorder: Heten RANDALL, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
6. Audio Visual Methods 
7. Industrial and Business Personnel (Co-sponsored with APGA) ’ 
Topic: ‘‘The Problem Employee” 
residing: Kennetu B. Asucrart, Gates Rubber Company, Denver; Participants: Cuester E. Evans, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Dororay Ly Nn, University of Buffalo, Miier, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Baltimore, FRANKLIN LeMon, New York State Employment Service, Buffalo, Richarp 
Watna, Continental Baking Company, Buffalo, WaLteER D. Woopwarp, American Cyanamid Company, Buffalo; 
Recorder: EvizaservH SANps 
8. Rural Guidance Services (Joint Meeting with AGRY) 
Topic: ‘‘Ways to Start and Develop Rural Guidance” 
residing: Everett B. Sackett, University of New Hampshire; Participants: Wittiam J. MusGRove, 
Bay of Quinte District, Ontario, Schools, James Braypen, Lyons Falls, New York, High School, CuirFoRD 
REINHARD, Jr., General Martin Central School, Glenfield, New York, Virncinta Hurstepier, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, AMBER A. WarRBuRTON, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, Stepuens BARRETT, 


North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, GLyn Morrts, Supervisory District $2, Lewis County, 
New York, Board of Cooperative Services; Recorder: Rosert M. Isenserc, National Education Association; 
Summary: Robert S. Fisk, University of Buffalo 


1:30 P.M. Delegate Assembly Business Meeting 


3:00 P.M. Interest Section Organization Meetings 


1. Young Workers 
—s ing: Mary D. Basso, Providence Public Schools; Recorder: Estrecte Fecpman, New Haven Public 
2. Physically and Emotionally Handicapped 
Presiding: James F. Garrett, U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
3. Older Workers: Program 3:00 P.M.-4:00 P.M 
Topic: ‘‘A Counseling Conference Demonstration” 
residing: Marcuertre H. Coteman, New York State Employment Service; Participants: 
Dotce, Buffalo Employment Security Office, Gorpnier, Buffalo Employment Security Office 
Organization Meeting 4:00 P.M.-4:50 P.M. 
residing: University of Michigan; Recorder: Heven Rince, Department of Labor 


Veterans 
Presiding: Ratpn Cari, Veterans Administration Regional Office, Cleveland 


Military Personnel 
Presiding: Russet L. THorne, Scott Air Force Base, Illinois 


6. Women 
Topic: ‘‘What Research on Women Workers Is Needed to Make Us Better Informed Counselors?” 
esiding: Emmy Cuervenik, University of Wisconsin; Recorder: Anna M. Hanson, Simmons College 


7. Mentally Retarded 
Presiding: Satvatore G. DiMicuaet, National Association for Retarded Children 


8. Gifted 
Presiding: Grorta Ortner, University of Buffalo; Recorder: East High School, Buffalo 


6:00 P.M. Dinner Meeting: Branch Presidents’ Clinic 
Presiding: Crarence W. Farior, University of Colorado 
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8:00 P.M. General Sess on 


Topic: ‘‘Reports of the Interest and Functional Sections” 
residing: Cuar.es E. Oper, Department of Labor; Recorder: Wiu.iam L. Howarp, Butler 


University 
Thursday, April 15 


9:00 A.M. General Session 
Topic: ‘The Community Looks at Vocational Guidance” 
esiding: THomas R. Sonne, U. S. Veterans Administration Regional Office, Buffalo; Moderator: E.mer 
J. Tropman, Council of Social Agencies, Buffalo; Panel Members: J. Lestie Lenton, American Machine 
and Foundry Company, Buffalo, Yate Larrin, Science Research Associates, Mrs. James W. Kipeney, Board of 
‘Community Relations, Buffalo, James Micier, Greater Buffalo Industrial Union Council, CIO, Howarp C. 
Seymour, Rochester, New York, Public Schools 


STUDENT PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Program Chairman: Paut C. Ketso, State Teachers College 
The SPATE Program Story 


SPATE is an association of persons concerned with the personnel problems 
which arise in the admission, orientation, guidance, counseling, selection, 
and placement of students preparing to enter the teaching profession. The 
Association includes in its membership and welcomes to its meetings all 
who are professionally engaged in research, teaching, administration, 
counseling, guidance, and all other activities related to personnel programs 
for students who are preparing to teach, whether such students are studying 
in colleges of education or in other institutions of higher learning. 


Monday, April 12 


1:30 P.M. General Session 
Topic: ‘Selective Admission and Retention in Teacher Education Programs” 
residing: Jack Suaw, Colorado State College of Education; Participants: Cottins W. Burner, Ohio 
State University, ARTHUR Hitrcucock, University of Nebraska, Marian McBrair, Jowa State Teachers College 
Rosert O. Stripiinc, University of Florida; Reéorder: Cuarves F. Hupoins, University of Georgia 


3:00 P.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: Davip M, Trout, Central Michigan College of Education 


Tuesday, April 13 


10:30 A.M. General Session (Joint Meeting with ACPA and ASCA) 
Topic: ‘‘Coordination Between Secondary and College Counselors in the Orientation of New Students” 
residing: H. Zeicer, Eastern Illinois State College; Participants: Crem Bucuer, Indiana 
University, BRUNHILDE FLeEeR, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Loren S. Hap ey, Kent State 
University, Frank H. Giazier, Union School District, Keene, New Hampshire, Georce N. Lauer, Central 
Michigan College of Education 


12:00 M. Luncheon 


Topic: ‘‘What is the Truth About Teacher Education?’ 
residing: Estner McD. Lioyp-Jones; Speaker: President Harvey M. Rice, State University of 


New York, College for Teachers at Buffalo 
3:00 P.M. General Session 


Topic: ‘‘Current Research in Teacher Education” 
Presiding: Ravpu B. Bearb, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Participants: Evcene R. 
ARNOLD, Philander Smith College, W. Leste Bossrrt, University of California, LyLe O. Estenson, Carleton 
College, J. Daviy O'Dea, Florida State University, D. W. Nessrt, Franklin and Marshall College; Recorder: 
ALBERT W. BaltsLer, State University of New York Teachers College, Cortland 


Wednesday, April 14 


9:00 A.M. General Session (Jointly with ACPA) 
Topic: ‘“‘Higher Education in a Free World” 
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Presiding: Gorvon AnpeRsOoN, University of Texas; Speaker: Chancellor T. R. McConnetr, University 
of Buffalo . 
1:30 P.M. General Session 
Topic: ‘Demonstration of Inservice Training of Faculty Advisers” 
residing: Ducatp S. ArsucKLe, Boston University; Participants: Douctas D. Brocxsma, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools, D. Florida State University, A. Kore, East Texas 
State Teachers College, RuruH Rounps, New Haven State Teachers College; Recorder: Paut C. Kexso, Jowa 


State Teachers College 
4:30 P.M. Social Hour (Jointly with ACPA) 


ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 
Monday, April 12 


8:00 P.M. General Session (Joint Meeting with NVGA) 
Topic: ‘Building Support for Rural Guidance Among Laymen, Teachers, and Administrators” 
residing: Francis J. Daty, New York State Education Department; Dramatization Participants: 

Cuester J. Apex, Beaver River, New York, Central School, Wirtt1am E. Busacker, Herkimer County, New 
York, Vocational Education and Extension Board, DonaLp S. Cutips, Allegany County, New York, Vocational 
Education and Extension Board, Marvin Gipson, Supervisory District #1, Oneida County, New York, Board of 
Cooperative Services, RicHARD Grirritus, St. Johnsville, New York, Public Schools, WrLt1am E. Hopxe, Canajo- 
harie, New York, Central School, Water S. Keen, Lowville, New York, Central School, Lucy Winco, West 
Winfield, New York, Public Schools; Discussion Group: Ernestine BLepsor, University of Georgia, 
Ropert M. Isenserc, National Education Association, Joun Rapascu, New Hampshire State Depart- 
ment of Education, Ratru M. Roperts, University of Alabama, Witutam J. Muscrove, Bay of Quinte 
District, Ontario, Schools; Recorder: Burton THELANDER, New York State Education Department 


Wednesday, April 14 
9:00 A.M. 


to 
11:50 A.M. General Session (Joint Meeting with NVGA) 


Topic: ‘‘Ways to Start and Develop Rural Guidance” 

residing: Everett B. Sackett, U/niversity of New Hampshire; Participants: Witu1am J. Muscrove, 
Bay of Quinte District, Ontario, Schools, James Braypen, Lyons Falls, New York, High School, CiirFoRD 
REINHARD, Jr., General Martin Central School, Glenfield, New York, Vircinta Hurstepier, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, AMBER A. WarBuRTON, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, ELLA STEPHENS BARRETT, 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, GLyN Morris, Supervisory District #2, Lewis County, 
New York, Board of Cooperative Services; Recorder: Ropert M. Isenserc, National Education Association; 
Summary: Robert S. Fisk, University of Buffalo 


ALTRUSA INTERNATIONAL 


Monday, April 12 
6:30 P.M. Dinner 


All Altrusans are invited to the Buffalo Altrusa Club Dinner Meeting on 
Monday, April 12, 1954, at 6:30 P.M. Place to be announced later. 
Please make reservations with Virginia E. Kahler, West Seneca Central 
School, 3330 Seneca Street, Buffalo 24, New York. 


WESTERN PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 


Wednesday, April 14 


12:00 M. Luncheon for Members of the Academic Council and Invited Guests 
Presiding: Westey P. Lioyp, Academic Council Chairman, WPI; Brigham Young University 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNI MEETINGS 


Monday, April 12 
4:30 P.M. Indiana University Alumni Social Hour 


Tuesday, April 13 
9:15 P.M. Michigan State College Alumni and Graduate Student Coffee Hour 


Wednesday, April 14 
12:00 M. Luncheons of College and Alumni Groups 
The following institutions have made plans for luncheons at this day and hour: 
e@ Harvard University 
@ New York State College for Teachers at Albany 
@ The Ohio State University 
@ Pennsylvania State College , 
@ Teachers College, Columbia University 
@ The University of Buffalo 


What is your C. A. R.? (Convention Activity Rating) 
George S. Speer 
1. Do you review the program before the convention and select the meetings you 
lan to attend? Yes..No.. 
2. Bo you attend meetings for the purpose of disagreeing with the other experts in 
* the field? Yes. .No.. 
8. Do you attend meetings that may help you solve some of the problems in your 
own job? Yes..No.. 
4. Do you remember the jokes you hear better than the formal papers? Yes..No.. 
5. Do you leave your wife (or husband) at home so that you can devote your full 
time to the informal gatherings and activities of the convention? Yes..No.. 
6. Do you get to meetings on time and stay until the end? Yes..No.. 
7. Do you wish there were more time given to formal programs, and less time 
devoted to the “get acquainted” activities and informal social hours? Yes..No.. 
8. Do you select a table near the door at the annual banquet, so that you can leave . 
before the speeches start? Yes..No.. 4 
9. Do you attend the business meetings? Yes..No.. 
10. Do you ask concise questions during the discussion periods without making a 
speech of your own? Yes. .No.. 
11. Do you feel it is more important to meet new people than to listen to the papers? Yes..No.. 
12. Do you feel there are too many meetings and conventions out of town? Yes..No.. 
13. Do you get a room in the convention hotel so you will lose no time in going to 
and from the sessions? Yes..No.. 
14. Do you visit all of the commercial exhibits? Yes..No.. 
15. Do you spend more time hunting for pretty girls than you do discussing ideas 
with the speakers? Yes..No.. 
16. Do you volunteer for committee work or other organizational jobs? Yes..No.. 
17. Do you take notes and review them carefully later? Yes..No.. 
18. Do you find the formal part of the program more fatiguing than the informal 
sessions after hours? Yes..No.. 
19. Do you get a room in the convention hotel so’ that you can get together for 
informal sessions with the others after the meetings? Yes..No.. 
20. Do you study the previous publications of the speakers, in advance of the meet- 
ings, so that you will be better prepared to ask questions or discuss ideas? Yes..No.. 
SCORING: Total the “No” answers to items 2, 4, 5, 8, 11, 15, 18, and 19: and “Yes” 
answers to all others. This is your score. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 


@ Role Playing in Human Relations 
Training is a 25-minute film produced for 
the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, Washington 6, D. C. It 1s 
for rent through this group. Its purpose is 
to introduce role playing as a technique in 
the study of human relations. 

As the Training Guide for the films says, 
“Role playing is basically very simple. Two 
or more members of a group reproduce a 
situation portraying a relationship which 
the group wants to study by acting out a 
brief scene as they think it would happen in 
real life under the given circumstances. In 
sapere: a role playing episode is followed 

y an analysis by the group of the causes of 
the behavior portrayed.” 

Almost all of Role Playing was filmed at 
the 1947 summer session of the National 
. Training Laboratory. The following ex- 
amples of role playing uses and techniques 
are included: a problem of a daughter's 
choice of friends is attacked through the 
devices of problem census, choice of prob- 
lem, choice of scene and characters, getting 
role playing started, how to cut; (2) the 
problem of how to get teen agers home at 
a decent hour is attacked as above, with com- 
parison of alternative behaviors and discus- 
sion following; (3) differences of opinion are 
treated by the comparison of alternative be- 
haviors with different representatives not 

resent at each other’s scenes—the audience 
in the film being observers; (4) use of com- 
mentator, soliloquy, and interviewer of 
players is demonstrated; (5) an in-service 
training group’s use of a resource person is 
demonstrated. 

Role Playing is on an elementary level. 
It may be of some use as ‘an introduction to 
the problem for undergraduate classes in 
psychology and sociology. The graduate 
students to whom it was shown by the re- 
viewers thought it unsophisticated. It does 
try to cover too much territory and no clear- 
cut impressions result. With role playing 


in its experimental and formative stages 
one should not be too critical of this first 
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attempt (to our knowledge) to put it on 
film. We hope that more will venture into 
this field. 


@ Accounting—The Language of Business 
is a 20-minute film sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants and designed to 
interest senior high school and first or sec- 
ond year college students in public ac- 
counting as a career. It is available on loan 
free through Association Films. 

The production is of good professional 
quality, by Wilding Pictures. The‘ three 
principal episodes illustrate situations which 
arise in connection with auditing, systems 
and internal control, and tax work. They 
are introduced by brief scenes in which a 
father asks a CPA friend to explain the 
possibilities of public accounting as a career 
to his son. 

The primary emphasis of the film is the 
depiction of the life of the CPA in a most 
favorable light, stressing that he is a profes- 
sional, makes a most comfortable living, is 
independent, and has interest and variety in 
his work. The user should note, as the spon- 
sors do in the accompanying literature, that 
no attempt was made to furnish details of 
the training and experience required to be- 
come a certified public accountant. The 
film covers very few of the aspects of an oc- 
cupation suggested by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in its outline 
for the study of an occupation. Any user 
should be oe gees to help students get a 
more complete picture of the life of the ac- 
countant than is found in the film. But 
again, as the accompanying materials fairly 
note, “the primary usefulness of a (the) film 
is to evoke interest, to create a favorable 
atmosphere, and to convey a desired general 
impression. Specific information can best 
be given through pamphlets and by word of 
mouth, and it’s for this reason that the In- 
stitute suggests distribution of pamphlets 
and making available a speaker to answer 
questions wherever the film is shown.” 

The film goes along smoothly and with 
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interest, and the materials supplied, as indi- 
cated, are neatly made up, and frank and 
honest about the purposes of the film. This 
impresses us as one of the better sponsored 
films on occupations. 


@ The 1953-1954 catalogue of Ideal Pic- 
tures features the series Are You Ready for 
Service, previously described at some length 
in this Journal. And ina seal e ad it is 
again implied that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and other educational 
organizations closely cooperated in their 
production and that these organizations “ap- 
prove” these films. That this was not a fact 
was mw out in this column explicitly in 
the March, 1952, issue on pages 447 and 448. 
Others of the organizations listed had pro- 
tested as a group and it was understood that 
such misleading advertising would be cor- 
rected in the future. Is honesty in profes- 
sional advertising so counter to the Ameri- 
can mores in the general advertising field 
that it is too ideal for Ideal? 

This is net to condemn the series. Sev- 
eral films in the series were favorably re- 
viewed, and guidance personnel were ad- 
vised to take a long and careful look at them. 


(Eleven of the films were reviewed in the 


March and three in the October, 1952, 
issues.) 


@ Since so many young people are addicted 
to comic book reading, educators might take 
a look at them occasionally. Your reviewer 
finds Little Lulu a lulu and Tom and Jerry 
fascinating. But in connection with some 
P.T.A. work he examined recently several 
hundred borrowed from school children. 
One hundred of these were about as brutal, 
degrading, and sadistic as one could possibly 
imagine. It is hard to understand how 
publishies can drown out the voice of con- 
science and — such junk. Parents’ 
Magazine publishes an “Annual Rating of 
Comic Magazines” which lists the comics 
and rates them on a 4-point scale. The 
most recent article was in October, 1953, 
and contained the complete standards for 
judging. 

Cartoon continuities are very attractive 
and educators should learn to use this 
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medium more effectively. The filmstrips 
reviewed in this column from time to time 
have been illustrative of very good work in 
this area. A mural type study in the form 
of a pictorial booklet entitled Our Constitu- 
tion, written by Philip Van Doren Stern 
and with a pictorial history of America by 
John Francis Rosenberger, is a fine example 
of the wedding of the visual and the verbal. 
Attractive material like this might contrib- 
ute more to educate Americans than the 
much vaunted study clubs wrestling with 
the 100 “best books.” Our Constitution is 
published by Birk and Company, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 


@ The Audio-visual Division of Popular 
Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, has issued a new film- 
strip series entitled Growing Up. The six 
filmstrips in the series are Good Helpers, 
It Pays to Save, Johnny Goes to the Store, 
Lost and Found, When We Have Guests, 
and A New Classmate. 

The series develops the themes of life in 
the family and general training in social 
living. Designed for use with 6-, 7- and 8- 
year-old children, the series illustrates how 
early in the elementary school children are 
introduced to problem solving in the area 
of social living. Particularly good, we 
thought, was A New Classmate. Two of 
its purposes were: (1) to help children to 
recognize that newcomers may have valu- 
able abilities and interesting information to 
share, no matter how strange they may seem 
to us; and (2) to give children ideas of how 
the other person feels, by suggesting that 
they imagine themselves in a situation simi- 
lar to that of the child shown. Facing 
some of these problems squarely in the 
early school grades may obviate some ofe 
the difficulties so clearly a part of youth 
at adolescence today. 

These eure are discussed here by way 
of illustration. The Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, and 
McGraw-Hill Text Films have all come out 
within the last year with filmstrip units 
on phases of family living, from the cradle 
to the college. There is a boom in such 
materials.—WILLIAM D. WILKINS. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE READ... 


@ We hope that you readers are not as con- 
cerned as this reviewer is about the time 
lag between publication of articles and their 
review in this column. The primary fac- 
tor is the requirement that this column be 
written and submitted to the editorial 
offices two months before the Journal is 
published. Other factors include the one 
that it takes this reviewer some time to 
digest and write the reviews. So, we just 
do our best and hope that this time lag 
doesn’t vitiate the value of column too 


greatly. 


m C. C. Dunsmoor, writing on “Good 
Guidance is Educational Insurance” in the 
December Vocational Education News, 
makes a proposal, or rather thinks he sees a 
trend, which is intriguing. It is intriguing 
to this reviewer partly because he thinks it 
is valid and also, probably, because he has 
himself proposed it to his classes. Duns- 
moor expresses it as “the steadily expanding 
concept of ‘pupil personnel services’ as su 
planting the older concept of ‘guidance.’” 
Such a trend is apparent in New York State, 
he says, “since we no longer believe that 
guidance may wait until the pupil has en- 
tered the secondary school” and “since we 
have found that guidance has so many rami- 
fications.” This reviewer feels that the sec- 

*ond reason is the more valid, coupled with 
the inadequate connotations of the word 
“guidance” and the unpleasant odors ema- 
nating from ill-conceived and poorly-staffed 
programs of services uncoordinated with the 
total educational process. 


@ Virginia Keehan, State Supervisor of 
Guidance and Personnel Services in New 
Mexico, is author of A Handbook of Guid- 
ance Services. It is designed to inform ad- 
ministrators and teachers of the need for 
guidance services, the state program, con- 
cepts of guidance, starting a program and 


the various basic services at different school 
levels. Copies may be obtained from Miss 
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Keehan by addressing her at the State De- 
partment of Education, Santa Fe. 


gw C. W. Riddle of the Jullundur Christian 
School, Punjab, India, has sent us Voca- 
tional Guidance for Young People, a sixteen- 
page pamphlet published by the Central 
Youth Committee, National Christian Coun- 
cil. It outlines the peculiar needs for and 
the special problems encountered by those 
attempting to provide this service as a pio- 
neer effort. The basic guidance services are 
discussed and a suggested cumulative record 
form is included. Considerable stress is 
given to training facilities and costs and 
labor market information. 


m “Some Recent Findings on Thinking 
Abilities and Their Implications” by J. P. 
Guilford in the November Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is based on a series of studies of 
the aptitudes of high-level personnel to 
which factor analysis was applied. He 
points out implications both for vocational 
theory and practice and educational theory 
and practice. Of perhaps greatest specific 
interest is his assertion that “we need to 
enlarge once more our ideas concerning the 
probable number of aptitude factors that 
exist.” 

In view of the importance of values and 
the development of a philosophy of life in 
guidance practice, you may want to read in 
this same issue Hillis L. Caswell’s “Are the 
Public Schools Irreligious?” 


@ Profession, hobby, and diversion are the 
three ways by which children may utilize 
music according to Cyril C. O’Brien writing 
on “The Role of Music in Guiding the 
Child” in the November Education. 


w “Choice of a vocation is not primarily 
rational or logical . . .,” “Primary reasons 
for selecting a particular vocation are un- 
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conscious . . .,” “the economic motive is 
secondary,” and “the selection of one’s occu- 
pation is not basically a fortuitous process” 
are some of the broad generalizations with 
which Bertram R. Forer opens “Personality 
Factors in Occupational Choice” in the Fall 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment. Reading on, we find that this author 
bases these assertions on evidence derived 
from emotionally disturbed persons and we 
relax except for our concern over such poor 
reasoning. 

In the same issue, H. D. Rushong has an 
article on “Present Status and Trends in the 
Evaluation of Counseling.” Defining coun- 
seling as basically a learning situation, the 
author examines the meaning and purpose 
of evaluation; names the major method as 
survey, scientific and comprehensive; and 
discusses objectives and criteria. He advo- 
cates the use of techniques developed for the 
evaluation of other learning situations. 


@ “How To Be a Success at Your Job in 
1954” is Mary E. Campbell's personal con- 
tribution to the pages of the January Glam- 
our. She suggests: know your job, know 
your employer, do the best you can, think 
of your job as important, be ready for the 
“breaks,” and be pleasant to work with. 


@ Have you seen “Counselor Education 
Programs—A_ Directory of Institutions” 
which may be obtained for six cents in post- 
age from the Department of Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania? 


@ You would also be wise to write to the 
Registrar and Director of Admissions, Buck- 
nell College, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
Frank Davis’ Tips on Record Keeping for 
the Use of Secondary School Counselors and 
Teachers. A suggestion for a solution of 
the perennial problem of how to get student 
records to teachers in usable form, copies 
may be obtained upon request as long as the 
supply lasts. 


@ Since we can’t start to review it, we were 
on the verge of hiding “Occupational Wage 
Relationships in Manufacturing, 1952-55” 
in the November Monthly Labor Review 
in “and these . . . also,” but think it best to 
give it a special plug. To have a clear pic- 
ture of the constant narrowing of the oe 
centage differences in pay between skilled 
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and unskilled jobs is important for all 
counselors. 


gw Another indication that the traditional 
picture of the counselor as a disciplinarian 
and caretaker of deviates is giving way to a 
view of the counselor and the guidance serv- 
ices with a much wider and even more im- 
rtant function is to be found in Professor 
ranklin’s discussion of “Meeting the Prob- 
lems of Normal Youth” in the January Phi 
Delta Kappan. Tying them in with the 
four objectives of our schools as set out by 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
Franklin lists major problems common to 
normal youth as (1) breaking home ties, 


(2) developing a a of life, (3) 
working out a happy, wholesome adjust- 
ment to members of the opposite sex, (4) 


self evaluation, and (5) choosing a vocation. 
After describing the diversity of jobs in our 
present work world, the writer advises that 
“. .. youth should not take any stock in the 
idea often expressed by parents, teachers, 
and others that a normal individual can 
succeed at anything he chooses to do if he 
tries hard enough.” 


@ In the December Phi Delta Kappan 
“Discipline as a Means of Development” is 
considered in a thought provoking manner. 
It is pointed out that “The teacher who is 
really skilled in disciplinary procedure is 
one who causes the learner to see that dis- 
cipline is desirable” and that “Perha 
maximum development is reached when the 
pupil accepts the various phases of disci- 
pline and transforms them from external 
authority to internal authority.” A list of 
11 practicable “suggestions for teaching dis- 
cipline” is given. 


@ If you missed a “Venture in Group 
Therapy on the Senior High School Level” 
in the October Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, you can read 
a summary of it in the December Education 
Digest. This is a story of an pore in 
a Long Beach, California, school in which a 
special course in was offered 
to 18 girls in a school for girls who had been 
“unable to adjust to the demands” of regu- 
lar schools. An equal number of aggressive 
and withdrawn girls were involved. The 
course was based on things that the girls 
wished to learn about and included the 
questions of “what makes people tick,” 
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“what makes people crazy,” and “sex.” The 
sponsors of the experiment think it was 
successful since the participants in the dis- 
cussions “seem to have become better able 
to evaluate their own personalities in a more 
objective way.” A closer study of this ex- 
periment would be warranted by those striv- 
ing to adjust schools to the fundamental 
needs of all the pupils. 


@ For practicable suggestions as to what 
can be done to improve programs of orienta- 
tional services, “This Is Orientation” in 
November High Points might be a good 
starting point. A recapitulation of the 
services offered through and as a result of 
orientation activities at Franklin K. Lane 
High School, New York, exemplifies well 
how this phase of guidance services leads 
into other services, particularly counseling 
and socio-economic information services. 
The relation of group work to individual- 
ized services in a workaday situation is 
shown here. 


@ It is encouraging to note the increasing 
number of articles on guidance which are 
appearing in the journals of the organiza- 


tions of the subject matter specialists. For 
example, in the December School Science 
and Mathematics there are two contribu- 
tions. In discussing “Guidance—A Part of 
Science Teaching” an Illinois high school 
teacher says, “The science teacher is not 
expected to be a thoroughly trained guid- 
ance worker. But it can be expected that 
he will develop an appreciation of functions 
and practices of guidance, and will be able 
to recognize and observe significant pupil 
attitudes and behavior.” 

The service of occupational information 
is dealt with in “Work Experience for High 
School Science Majors.” “The school bene- 
fits by forging a deine link with industries 
in the community. Industrial facilities be- 
come available resources for the education 
of students. The educational program and 
curriculum are thus improved. Fewer drop- 
outs result as the school discovers additional 
ways of meeting student needs.” The posi- 
tion is taken that it would be wise for dose 
responsible for the pupils majoring in Gen- 
eral Science, Biology, Chemistry, and Physics 
to set up a work experience program for 
them similar to that developed by the Vo- 
cational and Commercial people. 
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@ The folks in California are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the role of 
guidance in the expanding adult education 
services. A summary of this problem is 
treated under the ‘ending “Counselin 
Services for Adults” in the December Callt- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education by 
an associate superintendent of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. He approaches the 
subject from the tripartite viewpoints of 
individual consultation, group guidance, 
and guidance by the subject or skill teacher. 
An optimistic note is sounded: “The leader- 
ship of professionally trained instructors 
and counselors will make the adult school 
a genuine service center.” 


m “Role Playing” by Katherine H. Reed, 
in the Winter Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education, and re- 
printed in the December Child-Family Di- 
gest, gives illustrations and descriptions of 
role playing as a tool for supervision and 
for staff discussions and examination of 
teacher-pupil and teacher-parent problems. 
Emphasis is placed on role playing as a 
supplement or a substitute in those cases 
where words fail to give an adequate pic- 
ture. “Staff problems in supervision or re- 
lations of teachers with parents may be pre- 
sented and looked at through ‘role playing.’ 
In fact, we may discover many ways 1n which 
it can be used as an avenue for professional 
growth onte we start to explore its possi- 
bilities. ‘As a kind of ‘reality practice’ it 
gives us a chance to rehearse ways of be- 
having in situations. It offers a fine startin 
point for discussions. It may clarify an 
deepen insights into situations better than 
words alone can do.” 


@ The Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion reports “Visiting Central’s First-Year 
Teachers” in the November Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education. The follow-up technique 
described may include ideas useful else- 
where in inaugurating or improving follow- 
up procedures of graduates in education or 
even other fields. According to the report, 
Central is turning out good quality teachers. 


@ Five million children of school age are 
exceptional children according to the U. S. 
Office of Education and not more than 15 
ad cent of them are receiving special help. 

hat most of the 750,000 who are receiving 
help in overcoming their handicaps are 
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members of urban areas is easy to under- 
stand. This fact coupled with its corollary, 
that most rural exceptional children are not 
give any special help, led to a discussion of 
“Clinical Service Extensions for Rural Area 
Exceptional Children” in December's Ex- 
ceptional Children. What the clinical serv- 
ices should be, the need for state leadership 
in rural programs, the contributions of unt- 
versity clinics, and the relation of the local 
school administrator to a satisfactory clini- 
cal program are outlined. Particularly in- 
teresting is the list of ten “essentials” to the 
establishment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate program of special education. 


@ “Inasmuch as almost all of the practice 
in a ‘reading and talking’ type of training 
has involved using and hearing words 
about human relations, those who are 
affected by it learn what they practice. 
They learn to talk more intelligently. It is 
one thing to be able to talk intelligently 
about what needs to be done to improve 
human relations and quite another thing 
to be able actually to practice what is being 
talked about. To assume that vocabulary 
mastery will result in behavior mastery is 
a snare and a delusion.” This is a state- 
ment in Stephen Corey's discussion of “Role 
Play as Training in Learned Behavior” in 
the January Nation’s Schools, in which he 
suggests to the school administrators of the 
country that they might well get some valu- 
able assistance in their efforts to improve 
relations with their staffs by utilizing the 
role playing technique. It would be very 
interesting to read of results obtained by 
administrators who follow Corey's sugges- 
tions. 


@ One of the chief needs of our educational 
institutions is to further develop the prac- 
tice of following up their graduates in order 
that the programs of the institutions might 
be improved for subsequent generations of 
students. In the December Balance Sheet, 
“A Check-Up of the Recommendations 
Made as a Result of a Follow-Up Study of 
Business Graduates” tells of an interestin 

activity at the Roger Ludlowe High Schoo 
in Fairfield, Connecticut. Here ts an in- 
stance of a situation in which follow-up 
work was utilized to its maximum by the 
school staff concerned. Fifteen recommen- 
dations had been made on the basis of fol- 
low-up work in 1950. By 1953, 12 of those 
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recommendations had been complied with, 
another partly carried out, and the two 
others found to be administratively too 
difficult. 


@ An examination of the relation of physi- 
cal fitness to success in college and to per- 
sonality is briefed in the December Research 
Quarterly. The study was made at lowa 
State in 1952. No significant relationship 
was found between physical fitness of Iowa 
State freshmen and their personalities. A 
correlation of 0.41 was found between 
physical fitness and academic achievement 
during the first college year, thus indicating 
that physical fitness might be used as one 
factor predictive of scholastic achievement. 
A multiple correlation coefficient of 0.66 
was obtained when physical fitness was com- 
pared with course grades and entrance ex- 
aminations. 


g@ A subject on which many of us need 
uidance is what might be called “social 
issues readiness.” “When Children Face 
Social Issues” (Winter Child Study) is often 
best determined by the natural processes of 
maturation according to William W. Wat- 
tenberg, and parents must be careful lest in 
trying to encourage a social sensitivity on 
the part of their offspring they do more 
harm than good. Among the booby traps 
of which Wattenberg warns are those of 
being too careful about discussing social 
issues in front of young children, being 
impatient when a child fails to ask questions 
about social issues, giving lectures on social 
issues when a simple answer to a simple 
question would be most appropriate, and 
calling too frequently on a maturity which 
young people show prematurely in certain 
cases of emergencies. 

“. .. we may say that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances children’s awareness of social 
problems and readiness to talk about them 
will show itself in the same way that readi- 
ness appears in regard to arithmetic, danc- 
ing, and baseball. Surrounded by a culture 
in which social issues are of paramount im- 
portance, and growing up among adults 
who talk about them, children will begin 
to think and to question in their own way, 
at their own good time.” 


w The bulk of the December Educational 
Leadership is devoted to the subject “The 
Challenge of Individual Difference.” A 
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series of eight essays deals with subjects that 
are full of implications for the guidance 
rsonnel of our schools. The lead article 
y Carleton Washburne examines the prob- 
lem of “Adjusting the Program to the 
Child.” From his long experience in deal- 
ing with the subject, Dr. Washburne pre- 
sents a very complex problem in an inter- 
esting, facile and challenging manner. If 
we are to be more successful in reaching our 
educational aims in a democracy, he points 
out, the only way is to treat each individual 
as an individual in practice as well as in 
theory. 

In “Teaching the Individual Adolescent,” 
Erwin Brundage maintains that effective- 
ness is dependent on making available ac- 
tivities that are meaningful to the youngsters 
in an atmosphere which recognizes and 

rovides for individual differences. ‘The 
Challenge of the Slow Learning Child” and 
“The Challenge of the Gifted Child” are 
fitted into the general picture of the chal- 
lenge of all children. A St. Paul teacher 
contributes a vivid description of the social 
adjustment of an individual who was differ- 
ent. There is a well written summary of 
ways which have been used to provide in- 
dividualization of educational opportunity. 
The way a faculty may work together to pro- 


vide a freer and more complete instructional 


program is suggested in “A Faculty Meets 
the Needs of Pupils.” And the experience 
of a teacher in providing for a ninth grade 
English class which contained readers at 
levels all the way from the third grade 
through grade 13 is well worth reading. 


g@ A high school counselor would profit by 
reading “A Cure for Father’s Growing 
Pains” in the December Today's Health. 
Told in narrative form, this piece reviews 


steps which a wise parent can take when he 
is going through that “stage” of adjusting 
to an adolescent child who is upsetting the 
parent’s notions of what is right and proper. 
Each individual, in order to mature, must 
go through the process of establishing inde- 

ndence of the older generation—that is a 
act which parents must sympathetically un- 
derstand. 


and these .. . also: 


“Grandma Had to Live With Us” by Irma B. Roth 
in January Today’s Health .. . “When An Older 
Woman Wants a Job” by Margaret Hickey in Janu- 
ary Ladies’ Home Journal . . . “Elementary School 
Teaching as a Career” by Marguerite Cartwright in 
December Education . . . “Opportunities Unlimited” 
by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. in January Instructor 
..+ "Job Analysis in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation” by Jamcs H. Humphrey in December 
Research Quarterly .. . “We Try Visiting the Jobs,” 
“Visual Aids: a Door to Pupils’ Personalities,” and 
“It’s Hit-or Miss Schooling for These Migrant 
Pupils” in November Clearing House . . . “Trans- 
mission of Our Cultural Heritage’ and “Human 
Relations Training: How a Group Grows” in No- 
vember Teachers College Record . . . “Stability and 
Maturation of Kuder Interest Patterns During High 
School” by Nathan Rosenberg in Fall Educational 
and Psychological Measurement . . . “Research in 
Perspective” and “Girls’ Social Groups Rate Each 
Other” in November California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research . . . “Religion and Education” in 
December New York State Education . .. A number 
of articles on group work in December Adult 
Leadership . . . “The Best College for You” in 
January Mademoiselle—CLARENCE W. FAILor, 
University of Colorado, EMory J. WESLEY, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Ropert BLake- 
MORE, University of Colorado. 


SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


In reality, society and the individual are not antagonists. His culture pro- 

vides the raw material of which the individual makes his life. If it is meagre, 

the individual suffers; if it is rich, the individual has the chance fo rise to his 

opportunity. Every private interest of every man and woman is served by 

the enrichment of the traditional stores of his civilization —Ruth Benedict in 
Patterns of Culture. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


EDUCATION AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 
by George S. Counts. New York: Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. 491 pp. $3.75. 


Axx: CONCERNED with contemporary 
education will find warmth and wis- 
dom in this liberal and evocative book. 
What Professor Counts has done is to offer 
an evaluation, at once humane and learned, 
of the prospects for a suitable education in 
the America of our day, a day beset with 
both trying problems and outstanding chal- 
lenge. 

He begins by lifting the consideration of 
educational goals above discussions of both 
pedagogical technique and the sterile, so- 
cially disarticulated aims, of merely en- 
couraging the spontaneous development of 
children’s interests or of promoting a dis- 
embodied mastery of some round number 
of great books. Instead, Counts argues that 
a great education must express a great con- 
ception of civilization and that educational 
thought in the United States must be related 
to “the whole sweep and substance of our 
American civilization—its history, its finest 
traditions, its present condition, and _ its 

romise.” 

With this broad brush, he then proceeds 
to sketch the basic patterns of American cul- 
ture in historical perspective in order to 
achieve two aims. The first is the clarifica- 
tion of those difficulties affecting American 
society through the evolving dynamics of 
growing centralization in governmental and 
economic power, increasing industrializa- 
tion, international interdependence, and 
the ideologies of totalitarian movements. 
The second goal, dependent in some meas- 
ure on the first, is the presentation of a set 
of values, historically rooted in the Ameri- 
can tradition, that can best serve as guides 
in coping with contemporary problems and 
as the basis for an education that enables 
men to preserve and to realize the con- 
cepts of civilization that are their heritage. 
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These values may be summarized as the 
Christian-Hebraic ethic, the spirit of human- 
ism, government by law, trust in the scien- 
tific method, and an abiding faith in democ- 
racy. 

Applying his historical insights and his 
value-set to education, Dr. Counts argues 
with inspiration and energy in separate 
chapters that the educative process can and 
must contribute significantly to training for 
individual excellence, for an equalitarian 
society, for government in the interests of 
human freedom, for an economy of security 
and abundance, for an enduring civiliza- 
tion characterized by beauty, and for a 
world community. All these desiderata are 
within reach in terms of present resources— 
material, professional, and moral—and, 
therefore, cannot be dismissed as dreams in 
an ivory tower or mere instances of vision- 
ary excess. 

Counts’ case is well made, provocative, 
and informed by a dedication to America 
that sometimes touches his styie with lyric- 
ism and a knowledge of American society 
that is striking. Readers, however, may 
well be troubled with the problem of his 
method and its implications. For Counts 
has been frankly selective in his survey of 
history and his extraction of those values 
which should chart our educational and so- 
cietal course. The difficulty that this kind 
of selection poses stems from the fact that 
bigoted and exploitative impulses bulk 
large in the history of the United States, 
along with strong instigations to democratic 
and nurturant viewpoints and actions. For 
educators, the question of perhaps first and 
most crucial importance is that of how to 
facilitate a courageous and steadfast com. 
mitment in the face of contemporary stresses 
to the humanistic, democratic, and scientific 
side of American cultural development. 

Aside from clarifying these essentially 
ethical goals, Education and American 
Civilization does little to solve this central 
problem. But clarification is a substantial 
and necessary step, and it will be surprising 
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a new guidance instrument 


ACCOUNTING ORIENTATION TEST 


High School Level 


A prognostic test of skills and abilities re- 
lated to study of accounting and business 
subjects constructed with the cooperation 
of the staff of the Edueational Records 
Bureau 
@ measures 
Vocabulary 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Accounting Problems 


@ for individual or group testing 
@ available in two forms 
@ norms for part and total scores 
Price: $2.50 per 25; specimen set, 25¢ 
request copies or information 
from 
Committee on Accounting Personnel 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32, N. Y. 


if Dr. Counts does not both inspire and 
materially help others to make energetic, 
brave, and fruitful attacks upon it.— 
EDWARD — SHOBEN, JR., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


RETIREMENT AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
Worker: Prosprcr AND REALItTy, by 
Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. 105 
pp. $2.75. 


p bee IS THE REPORT of a study of attitudes 
toward retirement among workers in 
the needle trades industry in New York City. 
The study was undertaken in the spring of 
1951 at the request of the New York Cloak 
Joint Board of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. It was conducted 
by the Institutes of Adult Education and 
Psychological Research of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in cooperation with 
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the Cloak Joint Board and the Federal 
Security Agency. This study exemplifies 
admirably the successful outcome of team- 
work among labor, government, and a uni- 
versity on a social problem. 

The New York Cloak Joint Board was 
the first union to negotiate an industry- 
wide agreement for retirement pensions for 
its members. Workers may retire at 65, but 
retirement is not compulsory at any specific 
age. The Retirement Fund places limita- 
tions on the number of retirees per year, 
and applications for retirement are ap- 
proved in the order of the age of the appli- 
cants. If a worker applies, and does not 
receive approval the same year, his applica- 
tion takes precedence over that of any _ 
son applying the following year, regardless 
of age. Even though a worker’s application 
has received approval, however, he need not 
retire if he wishes to continue working. 

The utilized a questionnaire ad- 
ministered by trained interviewers. The 
questionnaire covered such broad areas as 
attitudes toward retirement, impact of re- 
tirement upon spouse and children, prepa- 
ration for retirement, pressure effect of 
aging upon work performance, adjustment 
in retirement, and reactions to proposals 
for a center for retired union members, and 
housing to help meet the needs of retired 
workers. Interviews were held with 204 
workers still on the job, 216 workers still 
working but who had applied for retire- 
ment, and 240 workers who had already 
retired. The ages of respondents ranged 
from 55 to 85. 

Findings of the study indicate that most 
industrial workers look forward to retire- 
ment with great reluctance, and that poor 
health, inability to perform on the job, 
or old age are the predominant reasons for 
accepting retirement. The attitudes of 
members of the family toward retirement 
tend to correspond with those of the worker: 
that is, the spouse and children of the 
worker tend to anticipate liking, or to like, 
his retirement if he himself does so, and 
vice versa. Most workers do very little to 
prepare for retirement, and give little 
thought to how they will manage their fi- 
nances or spend their leisure time in re- 
tirement. This is true although the major- 
ity of workers over 55 find they are not able 
to turn out as good a day’s work as pre- 
viously, worry about not being able to keep 
pace with younger workers, and know that 
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they must eventually retire, if for no other 
reason, because they can no longer go on 
working. Very few workers, actually less 
than 5 per cent of the study respondents, ex- 
press any interest in playing an active part 
after retirement in organizations, politics, 
active sports, social welfare, or even non- 
sedentary activities. A very large majority, 
however, would like to continue their rela- 
tionship with the union, would favor a 
union center where retired workers could 
get together, and would also favor housing 
where retired workers could live together. 

As an incident to the analysis of personal 
characteristics of the study respondents, the 
report contains an extraordinarily accurate 
and vivid thumbnail sketch of the pattern 
of living of workers in the unique needle- 
trades industry of the United States.—OLIvE 
Younc, Counseling Specialist, Bureau of 
Employment Security, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


DRINKING In CoLiece, by Robert Straus 
and Selden D. Bacon. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press and Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxtord University Press, 
1953. 721 pp. 


Fe: MORE THAN twenty years the Labora- 
tory of Applied Physiology and the 
Center of Alcohol Studies of Yale Univer- 
sity have been studying the problems con- 
nected with alcohol in America. Drinking 
in College is a report relative to the drink- 
ing customs and attitudes of a specific seg- 
ment of our society, the college population. 

As background for their report, authors 
Straus and Bacon present data relative to 
the drinking problems and customs in 
America. In tracing the history of such 
from Colonial days until the present, the 
authors also point out the varying and often 
inconsistent attitudes and behavior within 
our society—in the church, in politics, and 
in education. 

Drinking in College is an effort to “get 
the facts.” As pointed out by the authors, 
much of our confusion and controversy re- 
sults from ignorance of the actual situation. 

Representative samples of students from 
27 selected colleges (chosen to represent 
different types: public, private, and sectar- 
ian institutions; coeducational, men’s and 
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the trouble? 


Now available for counselors, the 
full report on MADEMOISELLE’s 
much-discussed Workshop, 
“Trouble Spots in Placing 
Liberal Arts Women Graduates,” 
where placement directors from over 
100 colleges buffeted panels of employers 
(and vice versa) from five of the 
“difficult” job fields—fields where there 
is a big demand for college women 
but for which college women express 
little interest or many reservations: 


...social work 
..- department store work 


Fields where the job market is tight 
but for which college women hunger 
with insatiable appetites: 


writing 
.+-commercial art 
...jobs with travel in them 
For new answers to the old cries, 
“T want to write,” “I don’t want to 
sell,” “I want to work with people, 
“] want to use my art,” “I want to 
travel,” send for the full 
Workshop report, 50c, from 


” 


Jobs and Futures 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Ask for the new McKnight Catalog 
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Dept. 170, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


women's; white and Negro; urban and 
rural; with large and small enrollments; and 
from different regions of the country) par- 
ticipated in the survey study. Some 17,000 


students completed a questionnaire. To 
supplement these data, members of the sur- 
vey staff visited directly with students, fac- 
ulty members, and administrators. 

One cannot, in such a review as this, deal 
adequately with the many valuable data 
presented in the 108 tables and in the dis- 
cussion itself. Meaningful for any reader, 
however, but particularly for college ad- 
ministrators, are findings such as the follow- 
ing, to mention but several: 


1. Of students who participated in the sur- 
vey, 74 per cent reported having used 
alcoholic beverages to some extent, while 
26 per cent reported having always been 
total abstainers. 

. Four out of five of the men and two- 
thirds of the women who reported as 
we used alcoholic beverages, had 
their first drink before coming to college. 

. More than one-half of all the male users 
and two-thirds of the women users re- 


ported that their first post-childhood 
drinking was in their own home (34 per 
cent of men and 53 per cent of women) 
or in the home of a friend (17 per cent 
of men and 14 = cent of women). 

. Parental example is, apparently, a factor 
of major significance in drinking by 
young people. The survey shows that 
89 per cent of college students from 
homes in which both parents drink are 
drinkers, and that 54 per cent of those 
from homes in which both parents ab- 
stain are abstainers. 

. A direct relationship appears to exist be- 
tween family income and incidence of 
drinking. With income known to be a 
vital factor in whether or not children go 
to college, it follows that there is more 
drinking among segments of our popula- 
tion that send sons and daughters to col- 
lege, than among those who do not. 

. The main problem associated with drink- 
ing by young —_ of college age is not 
alcoholism, which usually takes many 
years to develop and is relatively rare in 
young persons; it is intoxication and the 
many undesirable results of a condition 
under which the individual fails to retain 
control over his behavior. 


In their closing chapter, the authors point 
out the need for colleges to assume responsi- 
bilities for research and education relative 
to drinking—‘‘to provide tested knowledge 
and intellectual training so that their stu- 
dents may meet this aspect of life with 
greater confidence and more understand- 
ing.” Although definitely not suggesting 
“teaching students how to drink,” for in 
their opinion, “alcohol does not appear to 
do anything for youth which cannot be 
achieved more effectively and with greater 
social acceptance in other ways,” the authors, 
nevertheless, do point out that with a major- 
ity of our adults using alcoholic beverages, 
“ignorance or misinformation about the sub- 
ject on the part of user or nonuser has noth- 
ing to commend it.” 

The authors deserve much credit for the 
excellent contribution which they have 
made. To be sure—and the authors are 
quick to point this out, also—we cannot 
generalize from these data to society gen- 
erally, for only a sample of one segment of 
society has been studied. The way has 
been pointed, however, for more extensive 
study of the various groups which make up 
our social order. When such has been ac- 
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complished, it is possible that the composite 
store of data may hold answers which will 
be meaningful in intelligently approaching 
drinking problems in society as a whole.— 
Rosert B. KamMM, Dean of Students, Drake 
University. 


> 


Tue Scuoor Stupent: A Book OF 
Cases, by John W. M. Rothney. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1953. 271 pp. 
$1.90. 


T WENTY-SEVEN Boys and girls come alive in 
this book. They are typical adolescents 
found in the ordinary classrooms, not the 
— oddities about which too much 

as been written. The book is designed for 
teachers in training to help them learn 
how to understand individual pupils. It 
should also be valuable for courses on the 
case study, on adolescent psychology, and as 
a useful supplement to books on educational 
psychology. The book is written in clear, 


simple prose. One gets pleasure as well as 
profit from its reading. 

An introductory chapter on methods of 
studying students gives details on the back. 
ground of the book: how the cases were 
selected, the communities from which they 
were drawn, and the kinds of material on 
which the records were based. The volume 
is essentially a workbook presenting basic 
case data for interpretation, and some sug- 

estions and questions about methods. But 
it is not a book on counseling methods or 
on evaluation of them. It is a book about 
pupils as they live. Four cases deal with 
‘the troubled ones,” six with “the ones in 
trouble,” six with “the happy ones,” two 
with “the physically handicapped,” and 
nine with “the quiet ones.” 

One case presents only the kind of data 
that one ordinarily finds in school records 
and in the format usually encountered. 
The absence of a meaningful pattern reveal- 
ing the student as a person is in sharp con- 
tradistinction to the preceding 13 cases. An- 
other case puts data first in a skeletal frame- 
work, and then contrasts these barren data 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
AS DEEPER TEACHING 


Edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Margaret Rulh Smith, Assistant Professor, Wayne University 


How can student personnel work more effectively broaden the student's educa- 
tion, and thus be more closely integrated with the usual academic program? 
In this comprehensive analysis of student personnel work at the college level, 
twenty-five authorities explore a wide variety of specialized areas through which 
significant contributions can be made to education as it works toward the im- 
provement of human relations and the fullest development of the individual. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D. foreword 
by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


A textbook for leader-counselors com- 
bining a group discussion method with in- 
dividual counseling for educational and 
therapeutic group programs in schools, 
communities, and institutions. 

Based on one hundred and twenty-one 
participants in fifteen student and adult 
group projects, the illustrations of tech- 
niques, materials, and role-playing are 
from actual cases and group sessions. 

This is a practical guide for leaders of 

‘rsonal development courses, preventive 

ental Hygiene and group therapy pro- 
grams. 
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with a description of the person in the flesh. 
The latter treatment, including an auto- 
biography, is infinitely richer. ‘The author 
found that the autobiographies were the 
most productive of the written documents. 
After most cases a number of discussion 
questions pertinent to the problem may be 
ound: questions for the group of nine quiet 
ones are considered at the end of this group 
ol cases. 

The final chapter discusses some _prin- 
ciples of adolescent development. This is 
done by relating these principles to the case 
material previously read. 

Concerning peer-group status, the de- 
velopment of which the author considers 
very important, he comments: “teachers 
and parents tend to overlook opportunities 
for pores experiences that would enable 
students to develop status in their groups.” 
Initiative for action in the improvement of 
teacher-pupil relationships the author places 
squarely upon the teacher. The cases pre- 
sented make it abundantly clear that adoles- 
cents have trouble adjusting to teachers. 
About parent-teacher relationships Rothney 
cautions: “teachers will not be so naive as 
to expect that a single home visit will 
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change family patterns of action and think. 
ing that have existed for years.” 

In a section on interests Rothney (who re- 

rted at length on the problem in Counsel- 
ing the Individual Student) points out some 
of the weaknesses of interest tests and indi- 
cates “that interest tests may not be useful 
for the study of subjects who do not fall 
into special categories.” He pinpoints the 
problem even more by recommending that 
one get data on interests through observa- 
tion of activities, examination of personal 
documents, and interviews, rather than by 
having students react to “long lists of sup- 

sedly common interests.” 

The last few pages of the book suggest 
ways to use the case study method in the 
study of adolescents, with particular refer- 
ence to the use of this volume. 

Writing well takes a special talent, like 
being good on the violin. But scientists 
are not especially noted for their writing 
ability. Rothney is not only a first class 
scholar, as this and previous books and 
articles demonstrate, but he is also a very 
skilled writer. This book is written in fluid 
narrative style, and the “cases” are described 
in non-technical language which can be*un- 
derstood. Maybe this is why the boys and 
girls in these pages seem so real. 

The thesis of the book is that most adoles- 
cents could profit by some understanding 
help. The author quotes Spinoza: “Neither 
ridicule nor condemn but try to under- 
stand.” And in his own words: “In a 
country in which the individual is con- 
sidered to be so important, surely some time 
in his school career can be used to give him 
personal attention.”—WILLIAM D. WILKINs, 
Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 


ELEMENTARY ScHOOL GUIDANCE, by Er- 
vin W. Detjen and Mary Ford Detjen. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952, 
266 pp. $3.75. 


Us RECENTLY books which dealt with 
the subject of guidance in the elemen- 
tary school have been noticeably absent 
from publishers’ lists. For this reason new- 
comers to this field are looked upon criti- 
cally as well as with some degree of hope 
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since much remains to be written in this spe- 
cialized field of guidance. Unfortunately 
several titles have appeared in print which 
capitalized on the current interest in pupil 
adjustment at the elementary level without 
making a clarifying contribution to the 
literature. 

To some extent Detjen and Detjen’s book 
Elementary School Guidance commits the 
same error as these other references; on the 
other hand, it contains several unique fea- 
tures not available in other books treating 
this aspect of elementary education. In 
spite of the title the authors state their book 
is written for “teachers . . . who are inter- 
ested in improving the mental health of 
children”; this apparently assumes synonym- 
ity between mental health and guidance. 
The text’s aim is met in a threefold manner, 
viz: (1) suggesting ways of learning about 
children in their environment, (2) offering 
procedures by which adults can assist chil- 
dren to work out solutions to problems, and 
(3) providing ideas whereby boys and girls 
can get along better with one another. 

Looking first at some of the book’s rela- 
tively few limitations it must be stated 


frankly that the title appears to be a mis- 
nomer for the reason that nowhere is any 
connotation of the term guidance given; 
nor is a frame of reference provided in the 
general field of guidance for the contents 
of the book. With the relative paucity of 
information as well as of opinion on the 
nature and characteristics of guidance in 
elementary school one might expect (in 
view of the title) some light to be shed on 
this subject. However, such is not the case. 

The authors call their material “group 
guidance lessons,” without explaining what 
they mean by the phrase. One would also 
like to learn the relation to teaching of the 
functions included by the Detjens in the 
term “group guidance.” Such differentia- 
tions and comparisons sorely need to be 
made for the at large. Basic 
concepts related to guidance services also 
could have been at least touched upon to 
advantage, indicating the unique elements 
characterizing functions at this particular 
level. Although it may be unimportant in 
using the reference, it would be interesting 
to know the basis for choosing these par- 
ticular twenty “lessons” rather than other 
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problem areas such as academic or subject 
matter difhculties which plague many pupils 
as well as teachers. Again, the title would 
lead one to expect some discussion on these 
topics, as well as on the general administra- 
tive framework for providing such services. 
The high points of this book are quite 
outstanding as well as numerous. They can 
be enumerated briefly, although deserving 
of more extensive treatment. The very 
wide range of problem areas, treated in a 
psychologically sound yet non-technical way, 
provide teachers with a basis for understand- 
ing as well as meeting the social and emo- 
tional needs of children. Some of the chap- 
ter titles, each of which is set up as a “lesson” 
with a well stated aim, are “dealing with 
Bullies,” “Heeding the Attention Seeker,” 
“Developing Responsibility,” “Encouraging 
Fair Play,” and “Overcoming Fears.” 
The clearly specified implementing “ac- 
tivities,” accompanying each chapter are 
usually practical and extend from tech- 
niques and forms to selected references, 


films, and associations. In every lesson 
there is ample evidence of a broad knowl- 
edge of behavior dynamics on the part of 
the authors; this theory is matched with 
practical methods of application, obviously 
derived from experience. Throughout the 
volume there is a balance between under- 
standing and helping children even though 
the emphasis varies somewhat from chapter 
to chapter. 

Coupled with a readable style, numerous 
examples, selected chapter 
and the proven effectiveness of the lesson 
organization, this collection of behavior 
topics can be a rich source of help for 
almost any educator. Overlooking for the 
moment the confusion which might be 
caused by the title, the final evaluation of 
this reference can be summed up—a sound, 
practical literary resource particularly valu- 
able to elementary and junior high school 
teachers.—HAro.Lp F. CorrinGHaM, Florida 
State University. 


Publications 


... in brief 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Occupational Abstracts Nos. 159, 160, 165, 
and 167: Time Study Man, by Vernard F. 
Group; Baker, by H. Alan Robinson; Or- 
thoptic Technician, by Warren Brackett 
and H. Alan Robinson; and Medical Record 
Librarian, by Sarah Splaver. Available 
from Personnel Services, Inc., Sydney F. 
Austin, Editor, Peapack, New Jersey. Single 
copies, $.50; special to students, $.25; cash 
with order. 


Called composite summaries of available informa- 
tion, abstracts include as headings: Nature of the 
Work; Future Prospects; Qualifications; Preparation; 
Entrance and Advancement; Earnings; Advantages 
and Disadvantages; Sources of Further Information. 
The Bibliography gives best references for further 
reading selected from sources examined in the prep- 
aration of the abstract. 


Guidance Centre Monographs: Air Line 
Stewardess; Commercial Artist; Fisherman; 
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Dentist; Physical Therapist; Surveyor; Life 
Insurance Agent; Bank Manager. Available 
from the Guidance Centre, Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. All 
4 pp. $.12 in Canada; $.20 elsewhere. Re- 
mittance must accompany order. 


Illustrated occupational monographs containing 
definition of the work and giving information under 
the following headings: History and Importance; 
Nature of the Work; Working Conditions; Qualifica- 
tions Necessary for Entry and Success; Preparation 
Needed; Opportunities for Advancement; Remuner- 
ation; Advantages; Disadvantages; How to Get 
Started Toward the Occupation; Related Occupa- 
tions; and Further Reading. 


Career Briefs: Vol. 3; No. 6, Careers in 
Physics; No. 7, Summer Jobs That Look 
Ahead; No. 8, Careers in Electrical Engi- 
neering; No. 9, Accessory Design; No. 10, 
Shortage of Engineers: A Further Word; 
No. II, Retailing Careers; No. 12, Careers 
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in Mechanical Engineering; and Vol. 4, No. 
4, Meals by the Million. Copies available 
from Career Briefs, Pratt Institute, 255 Ry- 
erson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. All 


4 pp. 

Illustrated briefs with an individual approach, 
giving more attention to exploring possibilities 
within fields than to specific occupational informa- 
tion. Careers in Physics lists 24 areas of research in 
physics giving subject matter, some applications, 
and some users of each. Shortage of Engineers ex- 
amines the need and steps being taken to meet it in 
future years. Most of the briefs also give material 
on history of the fields, education and qualifications, 
and suggestions for further reading. 


B'nai B'rith Occupational Briefs: Career 
as Speech Therapist, Careers in Labor Re- 
lations, and Careers in Real Estate, by 
Robert Shosteck; and Careers for Technical 
School Graduates and Career as Sanitarian, 
by Howard Rosen. Published by the B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. All 8 
pp. $.20 each. 


Illustrated briefs providing information useful to 
career planning, including such topics as: impor- 
tance; size and history of occupation or industry; 
outlook; nature of work; personal and educational 
qualifications; earnings; working conditions; and 
sources of further information. 


Michigan Occupational Guides: No. 3, 
Office-Machine Servicemen; No. 4, Watch 
& Clock Repairmen; No. 5, Plumbing Oc- 
cupations; No. 7, Chiropodist; No. 9, Den- 
tist; No. 10, Beauty Operator; No. 13, 
Dental Technician; No. 14, Veterinarian; 
and No. 30, Automobile & Truck Me- 
chanics. Prepared by the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, Employ- 
ment Service Division, 7310 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


1953 revisions of nine of the series in smaller for- 
mat. Although based specifically on conditions in 
Michigan, these illustrated pamphlets contain oc- 
cupational information of general applicability. 


Chronical Occupational Briefs: 30, Den- 
tal Technician; 31, Interior Decorator; 32, 
Machinist; 34, Journalism; 35, Skilled Oc- 
cupations in the Production of Lumber 
Products; 36, Radio and TV Operators; 37, 
Semi-Skilled Machine Operators; 38, Mor- 
tician; 39, Service-Station Attendant; 40, 
Chef—Cook; 41, Airplane Hostess; 42, 
Truck Driver; 43, Plumber (construction); 
44, Barber; 45, Automobile Mechanic; 46, 
Hand Compositor; 47, Offset Pressman; 48, 


If you work with the very young, or — 


if you are training people to work with children — 


then you'll be interested in this new training aid: 


BRINGING UP CHILDREN an inventory of attitudes 


by H. H. Remers, Professor of Psychology, Purdue University, and Louise Stedman, Director, School of 


Home Economics, University of Minnesota 


This standardized inventory will show you how your ideas about the 


care and training of young children compare with the opinions of ex- 


PST RIA, SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


March, 1954 


perts in Pediatrics, Nursery School Education, and Child Psychology. 


for further information, write, 
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ATTENTION READERS! 


In keeping with the Convention theme, 
Guidance in a Free World, the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion is issuing a special invitation to all 
interested visitors from other countries 
to come to the meetings in Buffalo, April 
11-15. Won't you bring this invitation 
to the attention of any Exchan 

Teachers, Exchange Students, Fulbrig 

Fellows, Foreign Leaders and Special- 
ists, and others of your acquaintance 
whose participation will help to make 
the i984 meaningful 

ora 


Jeweler and Watchmaker; 49, Patternmaker; 
50, Room Clerk; 51, Architect; 52, Bus 
Driver; 53, Apprentices; 54, Radio An- 
nouncer; and 56, Labor-Relations Specialist. 
Published by Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Moravia, New York. Machinist, 8 
pp; others, 4 pp. $.50 each; special quantity 
discounts; also available through subscrip- 
tion to Chronicle Occupational Brief Serv- 
ice. 


Give definitions and code numbers from Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles and include information 
on history; work performed; working conditions; 
wages and hours; personal requirements; training 
requirements and opportunities; advantages and dis- 
advantages; opportunities for promotion; related 
jobs; outlook; suggested activities and reading. 


The Counselor's Handbook for Sources 
of Occupational Information, by Harold L. 
Munson. Copies available from the author, 
Box 491, Williamson, New York. 56 pp. 


$1.25 per copy. Mimeographed. 

Lists 307 sources of information plus 18 periodi- 
cals. Sources include commercial publishers, schools 
and colleges, professional organizations and indus- 
tries, and government agencies. Material organized 
to show the type of publication and s ted sys- 
tem of organization for student use and effective 
uses in the instructional program. Also includes an 


— listing of occupations with numerical 


al 
Employment Outlook for: Air Transpor- 
tation; Metalworking Occupations; Me- 
chanics and Repairmen; Printing Occupa- 
tions. U.S. Departmert of Labor Bulletins 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in cooperation with the Veterans Admin- 


istration. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.25. 

Illustrated reprints from the 1951 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Give information on nature 
in cach, of the fields covered. a 

Opportunities In . . . Series: Library 
Careers, by Robert E. Kingery; Machine 
Shop Trades, by Benjamin J. Stern; Ce- 
ramics, by Samuel Ray Scholes; Plastics, by 
Denis A. Dearle; Social Work, by Joseph P* 
Anderson; Travel, by Don Short; Electrical 
Engineering, by S. Paul Shackleton; The 
Merchant Marine, by John J. O'Connor, Jr.; 
Beauty Culture, by Florence E. Wall; 
Protestant Religious Vocations, by John 
Oliver Nelson; Horticulture, by C. Owen 
Brantley; Electrical Trades, by Joseph S. 
Hyman; The Hotel Industry, by Shepard 
Henkin; Jewish Religious Vocations, by 
Walter Duckat; The Petroleum Industry 
by Gene Patrick; Occupational Therapy, by 
Marie Louise Franciscus; Nursing, by Edith 
Patton Lewis; Physical Education, by Jay 
B. Nash; Teaching, by Benjamin Fine; 
Catholic Religious Vocations, by Godfrey 
Poage. Published by Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
36, New York. 


New titles and revised editions of the series. 
Each volume contains a short biographical account 
of the author. The series was reviewed in the 
January, 1952, issue of Occupations. 


Social Work as a Career, compiled by the 
Committee on Personnel, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. 8 pp. $.10 each; 
special quantity discounts. 


fessional associations of social workers, national 
social welfare agencies, and commercial enterprises. 


What's Engineering? What's an Engi- 
neer? Prepared by the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Fifth and Hudson Streets, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. Free copies available. 


Aimed at high school students, pamphlet touches 
briefly on the nmeuring shortage, and answers the 


uestions (also briefly): t's an Engineer? What 
Does He Do? What Makes Him Tick? What Is 
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